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To Hex HIGHNESS 
The Lary AUGUSTA. 


MA DAM, 


HE Author of the following 
| Performance does not pre- 
ſume to Inſcribe it to Your Hicn- 
NEss under the Suppoſition of 
Your wanting any Aſſiſtance to- 
wards the due Forming of Your 
Mind and ' Manners, or inſpiring. 
You with the Love of true Polirz- 
NESS, foreign to that of Your 
own Preceptors, and the Illuſtri- 

A 2 ous 


DEDICATION. 


ous Example of that moſt excellent 
and accompliſhed PRINCESS who 
gave you Birth. No, Madam, it 
is only to implore your Patronage 
of it, in order to give it a, Weight 
with ſuch others of your Sex to 
whom it may, I hope, be of ſome 
Service in thoſe Reſpects. 


J am, Madam, 
Your Hictiness"s 
moſt obedient, and 


moſt humble Servant, 


The AUTHOR. 
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Of PoLiTtEeNESS in General. 


OLTTENESS, Madam, is an Accompliſhment 
P of ſo ſingular a Nature, that the leſs People 
have it, the more they generally think they 
have it. Every one judges of it agreeable, to his 
own Fancy, Taſle, and Diſpoſition : Some from Ca- 
price, and the wild Conceits of a vitiated Imagina- 
tion; others from Reaſon, and the Dictates of a 


happy Genius refined by a good Education. The 


Ladies are always ready to determine upon the 


Point; and who dare appeal from their Tribunal? 
What has hitherto appeared in public upon this 
Subject are either Precepts too general, which afford 
not ſufhcient Inſtruction, or Trifles too minute, and 
too well known to have any Regard paid them. It 
muſt be allow'd that there are many fix d and unal- 
terable Rules for our Conduct in Life, but then there 
are many likewiſe which are arbitrary, and which 
vary with Place, Time, Circumſtance and Perſon. 
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Two celebrated Taltan Authors have proſeſſedly 
treated of PoLiTENESS, La Caſa in his Galatea, and 
and Caſliglione in his Courtter ; but theirs are rather 
Diſcourſes upon the 1mpertinent Ceremonies cuſtom— 
ary in ah, and Collections of general Precepts with 
regard to mere Civility and Complaiſance, than Trea- 
tiles properly conducting to this Accompliſhment ; 
and give me leave to ſay, Madam, that, in our Coun- 
try, to be too much poliſhed in thoſe Reſpects is 
to be greatly unpolite. 

You will in this Epiſtolary Addreſs, Madam, find 
a Variety of Maxims, with regard to all the Devorrs 
of one of your Sex and Situation in Life ; Maxims 
of Practice drawn from many inconteſtible Truths, 
which are the very Baſis of the Philoſophy of the 
Manners. 

I ſhall not endeavour to recommend myſelf to 
your Approbation by either a laboured Stile or a No- 
velty of Sentiment, which would be uſeleſs, and in- 
deed ridiculous, where the Buſineſs is to inſtruct : A 
witty Moraliſt is ſeldom a Man of good Senſe: Nei— 


ther do I preſume to lay theſe Papers before you as 


containing Maxims which you yourſelf have the 
leaſt Occaſion for, or in order to alter any Thing in 
your Conduct: No, Fair Lady, I only preſent you with 
a Portrait, whereof you'll readily diſcover every Fea- 
ture to be your own. I can ſcarce determine, there- 


fore, to which of us Two theſe Rules and Precepts 


will be moſt indebted for the good Reception they 
may meet with; You for having practiſed them, or ! 
for having made an Aſſemblage of them for the Be- 
nefit of others leſs 2 and leſs happy than 


yourlelt. 
It 
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It 15 not enough, Madam, that your Virtue, joined 
with the Innocence of a tender Age, ſecures you 


againſt every Thing that could in theleaſt ſeduce you 


from Duty; you muſt likewiſe guard againſt the 
Malice of an Age which is ſkilled in ſtaining what is 
pure and amiable in the moſt refined and irreproach- 
able Conduct, and miſconſtruing your very Virtues 
into Vice. You know very well how to do the Good, 
but it 1s not leſs neceſſary to know how to defend 
vourſelf againſt the Evi; for no one can be truly 
Happy without being acquainted with both. 

Although moſt of the following Inſtructions may 
ſerve in common for Perlons of all Degrees in Life, 
yet I confine myſelf principally to che more univer- 
{al and common Duties and Devoirs of Life; and if 
this Path of Mediocrity feems ſometimes too narrow 
for me, and I bound beyond it, it is in order, Ma- 
dam, to follow you, and to erideavour attaining to 
that Degree of Perfection at which you have already 
arrived. 

What is the real Cauſe that we frequently find ſo 
little true Education in young Ladies of Great Fami- 
lies I dare not poſitively affirm, but ſhould be apt to 
conjectute that the. Misfortune ſprings either from 
their Mamma's being too much enamoured with the 
World, and deſirous to appear young as long as pol- 
ſible, and therefore giving themſelves no farther Con- 
cern about their Daughters Education than barely 
keeping them at a Diſtance, as diſagreeable Witneſſes 
of their own Age; or elſe from their not caring to 
lie under that Reſtraint in their own Conduct, which 
is neceſſary towards ſetting a proper Example to their 


Children. 
B 2 Your 
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who obſerve you, are in the higheſt Admiration at 


4 The LaDy's PRECEPTOR, 


Your Stars, Madam, arc more propitious ; many, 


the refined Manners, and polite Addreſs which you 
are Miſtreſs of ſo much above one of your Years, and 
for which you are indebted to the bell of Mothers, 
who has taken ſincere Pains both to cultivate your 


natural Talents, and to ſupply you with good Prin- 


ciples. For this Parental Goodneſs and Care you 
have generouſlly paid a graceful and exemplary Re- 
turn, by making ſuch uſeful Remarks and ſeaſonable 


Reflexions upon the Maxims and Inſtructions laid 


before you, as thereby to acquire a juſt Diſcernment 


in Things, and preſerve a regular as well as elegant 
Conduct. | 

Though Virtue and Merit are not always in the 
Retinue of the Great, yet a Delicacy of Behaviour 
and Purity of Manners generally dwell more with 
them, than with thoſe of a lower Claſs in Life, and 
therefore from ſuch we ought to take our Models for 
Imitation ; but then remember, that theſe are a Kind 
of Diamonds which muſt be often ſearched for 
amongſt Glaſs; you know what I mean by this Ex- 
preſſion, becauſe you know that the Pomps and Gai- 
eties of Life often prove Obſtacles to the Duties of 
it, and we may ſay of True Politeneſs, that, 


Tuo ſought by all, to few the Gem is known ; 
Moſt for the Brilliant, wear the Briſtol Stone, 


The LanDpv's PrRECEgErPTOR. [ 


OR CH Fr trot M N. 
7 
Of PorLtiTttentss im REeiiGion, and 


againſl SUPYERSTITION, 


{JE firſt and moſt important of all the Inſtruc— 

tions I beg Leave to preſent*you with, Madam, 
is that which relates to your Duty towards Heaven. 
Religion 1s the Knowledge of what 1s required of us 
from our Creator, communicated to the Mind by 
Reaſon and Revelation, and rooted in the Heart by 
Divine Affection. Tis a Principle which ſoars above 
mere Nature, in order to ſearch out and adorc the 
Lord of Nature, and whereby we are inſtructed how, 
by a due Submiſſion to his Laws, and by the Prac- 
tice of Juſtice, Gratitude, and the other Virtues re- 
quired of us in his revealed Will, to ſecure to our- 
ſelves that eternal Felicity which the ſame Revelation 
gives us an Aſſurance of. Your whole Conduct 


through Life ought to be regulated by Religion ; 
every Movement of your Mind, your Thoughts, Ta— 


| Tents, Manners and Studies ſhould be agrecable to 


that, and ſhould be all employ'd in the Service of 
the Supreme Being, not only as the Prince of all 
Perſections, but likewile as the ultimate End which 
it is neceſlary to aſpire after in order to Happinels. 
A young Lady without Piety, and a religious Reve- 
rence towards Heaven is a Kind of Monſter in the 
World. You ought to love Gov then from the Mo- 
tives of Obligation and Gratitude, and to reflect at 
the ſame Time on the Strictneſs of his Juſtice ; but 
be ſure to avoidentertaining any of thoſe gloomy and 
enthuſiaſtical Apprehenſions of him which repre- 
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ſent him always in Wrath, and with his Thunder 
about him. As you had the Felicity of being born 
a Chriſtian, you have all the Reaſon in the World 
to rely on his Mercy, and to throw off thole ſervile 
Terrors which only tend to diminiſh that Affection 
towards him, which you ſhould above all Things 
preſerve in Purity and Vigour. 

I ſhall not ſay any Thing to vou, Madam, with 
regard to the Duties of Conſcience ; that is the Bu- 
ſinels of a Spiritual Tutor rather than of a Worldly 
Sage, as you have ſometimes been pleaſed to {lile me: 
You'll however permit mejult to hint my Sentiments 
upon what appears Right or Wrong to me in the 
common Practice of Devotion. 


DI DF PROP DR DHA DK RK O% 
Of Dtvorion. 


O'THING is more hidden than true Devotion, 
it being lodged entirely in the Heart, whilſt the 
falſe and affected is quite the Reverle, ſtudying nothing 
but Exteriors in order to appear what it is not, and 
aſſuming an Authority of reforming every Thing but 
itſell. I would adviſe you to have a particular 
Guard againſt People of this Character; Hypo- 
crily is in high Mode and Practice amongſt us at 
preſent, and it requires no {mall Degree of Saga- 
city not to miſtake it for its oppoſite Virtue, 
However Good and Wiſe you may naturally be, 
yet be {ure always to remember that the Moral Vir- 
tues, without Faith and Religion, are Branches lopt 
from the Parent Tree, and will in the End wither 


and periſh ; and therefore make it the chief Buſineſs 
| of 
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of your Youth to be well grounded in the Articles 
and Principles of your Profeſſion. 


Gr ttt trtororoyokyl oy 
Of Bruaviouk af Church. 


O behave with Modeſty, Madam, is requiſite in 
a young Lady every where, but more particu- 
larly at Church; I would therefore adviſe you 
againſt the faſhionable Practice of gazing round you 
to find People to curtly to; though when others 
pay that Compliment to you, I would have you re- 
turn it with a decent Gravity, neither laughing nor 
talking at the ſame Time. The Church is not a 
Place for courtly Ceremonies, tis a Temple ſet apart 
for the Service of the Supreme Author of all Things, 
where nothing ſhould enter but Reſpect, Silence, and 
Adoration; baniſh thereſore all thoſe other Diſtrac— 
tions which are quite the Oppoſites to theſe Duties, 
remembring always, that whatever Incenle 1s offered 
up by the Lips is unprofitable and vain, unleſs the 
Heart and Tongue entirely correſpond. 

During the Time of Sermon, always behave with 
Gravity and Attention, which is a Thing too much 
neglected by young Ladies of this Age, who gene- 
rally come to Church merely to ſee and be ſeen, 
and would be aſhamed of nothing ſo much as to re- 
member even the very Subject that the Gentleman in 
the Pulpit had been upon; or if they do ſometimes 
vouchſafe to attend a little, tis only in order to 
make ill-natured Remarks on the Preacher, and to 
ſhew how much better Critics than Chriſtians they 
are. This may fit well enough on an Atheiſt or 
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8 The ADI Piero. 

Free-thinker, but is inlupportable in a young Lady, 
who ought upon ſuch Occaſions always to manilelt 
Kelpect, and a Dehre of Information ; and make 11 
her Bulinels to profit by the Perlormance, not to pals 


judgment on it. Another Particular allied to this, 


which I would atthe ſame Time caution you againſt, 
is the attempting to dogmatize, or form Difficulties 


with regard to Religion, which is a dangerous Un- 


dertaking, and often carries People farther thari they 
at lirſt imagined. Neither is 1t the Bulinels of one 
ol your Sex, Madam, to concern themſelves about 
the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church ſhe adheres 
to, nor to ſeparate from the Eſtabliſhed Worſhip 
through a Spirit either of Oppoktion or affected De— 
licacy, as if what was common was beneath her re- 


gard, and did not keep Pace with her more exalted 
Pietv. 


Of the Doris and DEcorvuns of Civil Life. 


Come now, Madam, to enter upon a Detail of 

the Duties and Decorums of Life, which is in- 
deed inexhauſtible, as the different Occaſions for 
vour acquitting yourſelf well in thoſe Reſpedts are 
infinite. There are Rules for all our Actions, even 
down to Sleeping with a good Grace. Life is a conti- 
nual Series of Operations, both of Body and Mind, 
which ought to be regulated and performed with the 
utmoſt Care, and of which the Succeſs frequently 
depends upon thoſe with whom we live and converſe, 
who are too apt to put a good or bad Conſtruction 
upon them, agreeable to their own Way of Think- 


ing, 
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ing, or to the Diſpoſition or Affection they have to— 
wards us. You ought always to conhider the Sex, 
Age and Quality of all with whom you converſe, in 
order to behave towards every one in a Manner moſt 
ſuitable to their reſpective Situation. lo your Su— 
periors you owe Submiſhon and Reſpaett ; to your 
Inleriors, Allability, Bounty and Compalhon ; 10 
your Equals, you are indebted Complailance and Ct- 
vility ; and a good Example to all. 


rt fr Gr tip tpi inp io tri 
Of Buuaviouk % Our SUPERIORS, 


S the chief Part of what we call Good-manncrs, 

or Politencls of Breeding, relates to Perſons 
above us, and as it is a more arduous I aſk to keep 
well with them, than with others of an inferior 
Rank, I ſhall frequently ſpeak to you upon that 
Point in the Courle of this Epiſtle. 

The more ſuperior any one's Situation is to our 
own, their Friendſhip and Converſation are ſo much 
the more agrecable to us ; we muſt conſider then, 
that in order to maintain ſuch a Correſpondence as 
this, we have more Regard and Punctilios to pay 
them, and ſtand in Need of a double Share of Cau- 
tion to manage properly with them, than with thoſe 
of the ſame Rank and Fortune with ourſelves. I 
am very well convinced, Madam, that Perſons of a 
ſuperior Station to our own are fond of your Con- 
verſation, and endeavour to cultivate a Friendſhip | 
with you ; but take Care of being dazzled by the 
Approbation they expreſs of your Conduct, as well 
as by the Applauſes they give your Wit and Under- 


Landing. 
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ſtanding. You ought always to receive Commen- 
dations of this Nature, more as the Effect of their 
Civility than your own Merit, and modeſtly look on 
them as rather Intimations of what you ought to be, 
than Encomiums of what you really are. Although, 
therefore, in anſwer to ſuch Encomiums, you may 
lay, that you are ignorant by what Means you have ob- 
tained the Honour they do you, or ſomething elſe of that 
Nature, yet let me advertife you, that there is often 
more Beauty in a reſpectful Silence, than in a mid- 
dling Reply. It is by no Means neceſſary for young 
Ladies to ſpecch it, and for three Words of Praiſe 
to make a Thankſgiving of Fitty. 

If Perſons of the Condition I have been ſpeaking 
of, ſhould, upon any particular Occaſion, or Junc- 
ture in Life, ſay any Thing to you that ſavours either 
of Roughneſs or Impertinence, make no Anſwer to 
It at all, unleſs at the ſame Time you can produce a 
very good Reaſon, either to appeaſe or undeceive 
them. When they ſpeak to you, pay a modeſt At- 
tention to what they ſay, without appearing Abſent 
with regard to any Queſtion they may aſk you, which 
has ſomething very unpolite and provoking in it; 
nothing being more ill-bred than to make any one 
repeat a Thing which we ought to havetaken at firſt. 
Be ſure never to let the Ambition of pleaſing others 
induce you to quit your own Character ; nor give 
yourſelf any Trouble to gain their good Graces, if it 
muſt be done at the Expence of a Neighbouror Friend. 
If they happen to ſay any Thing before you which 
gives you Pain, and is by no Means agreeable to 
you, behave as if you had heard nothing of the Mat- 


ter; your Countenance, vermilioned over with an 
innocent 
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innocent Bluſh, would be more eloquent than any Ex- 
preſlio11s you could make ule of. Should a Man, let 
his Quality and Situation be never ſo high, attempt 
improper Familiarities with you, it is unneceſſary, I 
hope to adviſe you to reject them with Diſdain; but 
do it however, without ſaying any Thing that is ſhock- 
ing or ill-bied, and excule yourſelf with a Modeſty, 
that your Refuſal, if poſſible, may not ſeem to deviate 
from the Relpect you owe his Condition: I am well aſ- 
ſured that this is the moſt eſſectual Way to procure Re- 
turns ol Reſped from him, and to prevent his forgetting 
himſelf lo much as to give you larther Uncaſineſs. 


SS ShDb-SbeSdeſeSeSefoStloeSeleS. 
Of ConveRs$SATIO N. 

EFORE ever you {peak upon any Topic, eſpe— 
cially when in Company with thoſe you deem 
your Superiors, carefully examine what you are go- 
ing to ſay; we are often drove to Repentance for hav- 
ing uttered a filly Thing, merely becauſe we won't 
give ourſelves Time to prepare and rectify our 
Thoughts before we let them eſcape our Lips. Speak 
but ſeldom, except when previoully applied to, un- 
lels you have any Thing to produce which you are 
lure will give Pleaſure, or which is neceſlary for the 
Company to be made acquainted with, and then pro- 
pole it with Deference and Deliberation. If you un- 
dertake a Story at any Time, which to execute well, 
by the by, is extremely difficult, it requiring a pecu- 
har Genius and Turn to excel in this Branch of Con- 
verſation, don't run it out into a faſtidious Length, 
or enumerate every tedious and frivolous Circum- 
ſtance ; 
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ſtance ; and ſhould it happen to be of a humorous 
and diverting Caſt, don't be the firſt to laugh at it 
yourſelf, much lels to ſuch a Degree as to put you 
out of Breath. This is a Behaviour too unguarded 


and indelicate, and betrays a Want of Judgment as 


well as good Education, Endeavour always to be 
acquainted with what are look'd on as the upper 
Places, that you may not either at Church, Table, or 
elſewhere, inadvertently fill them; conſidering that in 
Things of that Nature you ought to ſtudy other Peo- 
ple's Conveniency beſore your own. 

Wherever you are, imagine that you a are obſerved, 
and that your Behaviour 1s attentively ſcanned by 
the reſt of the Company all the While, and this will 
oblige you to obſerve yourſelf, and to be conſtantly 
on your Guard. Converſation is not only the Ce- 


ment and Soul of Society, but it is likewiſe the Touch- 


ſtone of Merit, Wit, and Judgment: Talk little, but 
never appear ſpeechleſs and diſconcerted, like your 
young Creatures juſt come to Town from a Welſh 
Boarding-School, who reſemble Birds got looſe from 
a Cage, that know not where they are, or how to 
diſpoſe of themſelves. 


Def pri par pafG 
Of CourrtalsANCE. 
B* always regardful of, and complaiſant to thoſe 


who addreſs themſelves to you in Company ; 
appear with a graceful Aſſurance, ſeaſoned at the 
ſame Time with Modeſty and Chearfulneſs, and ne- 
ver put People to the Trouble of getting you to look 
at them. This Maxim is too frequently and groſlly 
neglected 
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neglected, Madam, by young Perſons of your Sex : 
Some make Grimaces, ſome appear abſent, ſome un- 
der Perplexity ; and ſome ſtare about em in a wild 
Kind of Confuſion, like a Dog in a Dancing-School, as 
our comic Bard very humoroully expreſſes it; others 
again wear a too gloomy or reſerved Aſpect: All 
which are Marks of a defective Education. 

When you ſpeak to any one, never call them by 
their Names, eſpecially if they are either your Equals, 
or Superiors; Sir, or Madam, being both more re— 


ſpectful and polite. 

Remember always to aſk as few Queſtions as poſ- 
ſible, or indeed not any but where there is a Kind of 
Neceſlity for it. Too many of our Sex, Madam, as 
well as of yours, furniſh out their Converſation 
by the contrary Practice, which generally is only 
giving other People the Trouble of informing them 
with what they oughtto bluſh at not knowing before ; 
and is therefore as imprudent with regard to their 
own Reputation, as it 15 1mpertinent towards the 
Company. 

As you are to be ſuppoled then not to aſk any 
Queſtion without Reaſon, you ſhould always be ſure 
to expreſs yourſelf readily in doing it, in order to 
prevent any Judgment which might be paſled on you, 
for indulging yourſelf in that Liberty. 

As the Great, of every Character in Life, are fond 
of a little Flattery, they have generally Things at 
Heart which they would be tranſported you ſhould 
inquire of them about, and be pleaſed to obſerve the 
Intereſt you take in them, and the Approbation you 
afford them. 


Accuſtom 
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Accuſtom yourſelf to a Tone of Voice, neither 
higher nor lower than is neceſſary to your being 
heard. Let Chearfulneſs, Sweetneſs, and Modeſty, be 
always blended in your Countenance and Air, and 
be fo habitual to you, that there mayn't appear any 
Thing of Affectation in them. This is a Charm 
which is highly prevalent in winning People's Alfec- 
tions, and rendering one's Company deſirable; whilſt 
a cloudy, moroſe, or overbearing Countenance is al- 
ways ominous. 


trot ory off ptyrofG oo 
| of FLATTERY and SERVILITY. 
| abr with both a Deference and Complai- 


ſance, but carefully avoid Exceſs in each, to 
prevent your being taxed with either Meanneſs or 
Flattery. Moderation, Madam, which is a Virtue, 
ſpringing at a proper Diſtance between two vicious 
Extremes, ought greatly to be cultivated by all Can- 
didates for Politeneſs. Be likewiſe careful, in Con- 
verſation, not to make uſe of Expreſſions that are either 
obſcure or bombaſt, but fuch as are clear, poliſhed, 
and ornamented with obliging and affectionate Terms, 
which will engage all the Company in your Favour ; 
avoiding at the ſame Time all Ambiguities, Equivo- 
cations or Words of a double Meaning, as well as 
the low Jokes and inſ1pid Rallery of thoſe who ſalſly 
pretend to Pleaſantry and Humour; the Practice 
whereof is at preſent highly diſapproved of in polite 
Aſſemblies. The Uſe of proverbial Sayings, when 
they are @ propos, and not too frequently had recourſe 
to, 
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to, Jam far from condemning; they are a Kind of 
Salt which give a Scaſoning to Diſcourle, and by 


Means whereof a great Deal may be ſaid in a very 
flew Words. 


A 
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Of ArytarinG ABSENT in Cour AN v. 
EVER let your Mind be abſent in Company, 


eſpecially when you arc amongſt People of 


Rank and Diſtinction, but apply yourſelf entirely to 
what they are ſaying or doing, in order to ſpeak or 
an{wer properly, and to let them ſee that you are not 
inſenſible of the Honour they do you in admitting 
you to their Converſation; avoiding at the ſame 
Time the leaſt Appearance of being tired, uncaly, or 
impatient in their Company. 


Of ContRADICTION. 
RESERVE your Breaſt always free from Preju- 


dice, and open to Conviction upon reaſonable 
Proof. The Spirit of Contradiction renders every 
one extremely diſagreeable in Company, but more 
eſpecially thoſe of the Fair Sex. This vain Conceit 
of their own Opinion diſcovers them to have more 
Preſumption than Prudence, and to be rather poſitive 
than polite ; notwithſtanding which, it is in high 
Practice in the World at preſent, and frequently diſ- 
cernible even amongſt thoſe who ſet up for Patterns 
of Politeneſs, and is therefore more vigilantly to be 
guarded againſt, 


of 
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Of Caruvmny and DETtTRACTION, 
S the Converlation of the World, and eſpecially 
that of the Beau Monde, runs too often upon 
Calumny and Detraction, endeavour always to ſhew, 
by your Silence, that you are not pleaſed with the 
Subject, or elle generoully undertake the Defence of 
the Abſent, and at leaſt fay, that you don't queſtion 
but were they preſent they would be able to vindicate 
themſelves. Avoid, however, upon any ſuch Occa- 
ſion diſcovering the leaſt Emotion in your Counte- 
nance, or Eagernels in your Expreſſions, and behave 
with ſuch an Air of Freedom and Tranquillity, as 
may manifeſt that you are far from being prejudiced. 
in the Caſe, but that Juſtice and Good-nature are the 
ſole Motives of what you ſay. 
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Of Vain-GLloRy. 

OST of vour Sex, Madam, who can ſee ſo 

very clearly into the Conduct of others, too 
rarely reflect on, or become acquainted with their 
own : After they have been at the Pains of Por- 
traiting, and hanging up to public View the Faults 
and Imperſections of another, one would imagine 
they might ſtop there, as having gone a Length ſuf- 
ficient; but no, They are not content with having 
accuſed others, but mult juſtify themſelves before 
they are accuſed, and lanch out into Encomiums 
upon the Excellency of their own Behaviour, with- 


out any Body's requiring an Account of it. Care- 
fully 
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fully avoid this Error, which is at preſent ſo very 
common; and if you cannot always diſpenſe with 
yourſelf from condemning the Conduct of others, 
pray don't be over-induſtrious in extolling your 
own : Indoing the former, never ſhew the leaſt Spirit 
of Rallery or Spleen, which only produces Reſent— 
ment inſtead of Reformation; .and with regard to 
the latter, how modeſt and decent does it look, pray, 
to ſet one's ſelf up for a Model of Perfection? Be- 
lieve me, Madam, very few will be ſo kind as to 
take us upon our own Words, but rather delpiſe 
us for our Oſtentation and Vanity; and then how 
mortihed muſt we be to find we arc become the Jeſt, 
inſtead of the Idol of Mankind, and that alter ſo 
much Labour to make ourlelyes ſhine, we have only 
rubbed out the Luſtre which we might have laid 
claim to before. True Merit is never attended with 
Pride and Superciliouſnels; to compliment our- 
ſelves, whilſt we degrade others, looks as it we were 
conſcious of our own Inſignificancy, and had 
nothing but Outſide and IlEnature to make us con- 


{p1cuous. 


% 
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Pinie r. 

HERE is another Foible too prevalent in many 

L of your Sex, which is that of being eager and 
warm about Things which generally ought to be 
indifferent to you. A Diſpute has arole, perhaps, 
between two of your Acquaintance, who are neither 
your Relations nor particular Friends ; upon this 
you ſtrike in with the firſt that endeavours to en- 
C gage 
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gage you, however flight Reaſon you may have for 
ſo doing, without giving yourſelf Time to examine 
into the Merits of the Conteſt,” or the Juſtice of ſuch 
a Prepoſſeſſion. Once you have declared yourſelf, 
the moſt weighty Reaſons on the one Side ſhall be 
5 luſpected, at the ſame Lime that you juſtify the cul- 
pable Proceeding of the other; your too ſanguine 
Paſſion determines inſtantly upon the Affair, and 
the Misfortune is, that by going ſo far you dont 
even leave it in your Power to return. Prepoſſeſ- 
lions of this Nature betray a great Deal of Levity, 
and too little Equity in the Diſpoſition; and are 
likewiſe frequently the Cauſe of unhappy Diſſen- 
hons in Families. Remember therefore, young Lady, 
to be always reſerved at ſuch Conjunctures, or if 
vou can't avoid being concerned in them, ſuſpend 
your Judgment however, and, inſtead of being warm 
and cager in the Buſineſs, endeavour to gain each 
Party over to Reaſon; and accompliſh, by that 
Means, an Accommodation between them : A Con- 
duct by far more honourable and meritorious than 
that which I have been inveighing againſt. The 
Mediation I here mention ſeems not, indeed, to be 
the Province of one ſo young, Madam, as you are; 
but you have already given ſuch ſtrong Inſtances of 
your good Underſtanding upon many Occaſions, 
that there are none of your Friends but would rea- 


dily commit their Cauſe to your Judgment and 
Decihon. 


. 
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Of being too I nQU1IS1IT1yV x. 


OTWITHSTANDING what J have ſaid of the 
Neceſſity of procuring an Inſight into Things, 

in order to the Attainment of good Senſe, and the 
due Formation of the Judgment, there are Occa- 
ſions, however, when one ſhould beware of too much 
Curioſity, leſt we either ſhould prejudice our own 
Intereſt, or offend others by indulging it. I have 
known People warmly repent their having pene- 
trated into an Affair or Intrigue, whereby they had 
| ſuffered no ſmall Detriment, by going a little far- 
ther than they ſhould have done. The Ladies, who 
have a much more lively Curioſity than us Men, 
generally puſh this Buſineſs to an Extremity, being 
charmed at getting acquainted with their Neighbours 
Foibles, without reflecting that they have greater of 
their own to correct. Nothing is more cuſtomary 
in the Commerce of the World, than the Wrongs 
of this Nature which we practiſe towards cach 
other: If this ſame Curioſity makes you inquiſi- 
tive to know the Cauſe of People's proceeding thus, 
I'll tell you, Madam: There is a Kind of Habit 
and Correſpondence between our Reaſon and our 
own Faults, ſo that they ſubſiſt together, without 
making War with each other; but when the Errors 
of our Neighbour come in Queſtion, our whole Rea- 
fon is preſently up in Arms againſt them, examines 
them with the utmoſt Severity, purſues them inde- 
fatigably, and condemns them without Mercy, Let 
me diſſuade you then from being inquiſitive into 
C 2 Things 
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Things which there is no Occaltion you ſhould be 
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acquainted with ; for too much Cunolity always 
leads to Indifcrction, which is the moſl unfortunate 
ol all Errors, When any one is reading a Letter 
near you, carclully ſhun caſting an Eye upon it; 
or il alone in the Cloſet or Apartment of a Friend, 
never attempt to look into any Papers that may lic 
on the Lable, but keep your Eyes, as you would 
vour Hands, from pilfering any Thing there. 
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Of WaisrtriING and LAUGHING 
in Company. 


O ſet up a Laugh in Company, without every 

one preſent being acquainted with the Occa- 
hon, is inexcuſable; as is likewiſe Whiſpering, or 
even attending to others who would whiſper to you, 
it vou can polibly avoid it; however if that can't 
be done, either anſwer them aloud, or make no An- 
{wer at all. The Rules of Politeneſs prohibit every 
Thing of this Nature; for the reſt of the Company, 
upon thele Occaſions, have all the Right in the 
World to think themſelves the Subjects of your Con- 
verſation and Ridicule. All Laughing, Whiſper- 
ing, affected Nods, Grimaces, and half Speeches, of. 
which the Cauſe is unknown, are the Height of 
Impertinence and Il|-breeding. 
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People Rafhly, 


K are ſeldom over-pleaſed at hearing other 

People praiſed, clpecially if we uf, ee 
no Intereſt in it; when you arc therefore in Com- 
pany, whoſe Inclinations you ate not perfectly well 
acquainted with, be cautions how you applaud any 
Friend of yours, that you arc not ſure is theirs at 
the ſame Lime. You may nnagine, perhaps, that 
you have done your Favourite a high Picce of Ser- 
vice ; but, believe me, Lady, you have only drawn 
down upon her all the Malice and Slander tha: 
Envy and Sell-conceit is capable of producing. 
There is likewiſe the ſame Imprudence in not ap- 
proving of the Conduct of any particular Perſon, 
whom ſome of the Company ſpeak with Applauſe 
of ; I have ſeen many People under great Perplexity, 
by falling into Errors of this Nature before they 
were aware of it.. The indiſcreet Perſon who talks, 
has always Reaſon to doubt whether he ſhall pleaſe or 
not; the prudent Perſon who is filent, is ſure he 
ſhall not diſpleaſe. I remember an Accident which 
happened to myſelf, (ſo Self, you fee, Madam, pre- 
vails even upon the very Preceptor, whilſt he is rea- 
loning againſt it) that I beg leave to offer as an In- 
ſtance of this. Being newly arrived in a certain 


Town, and talking with a young: Gentleman in ihe 
Street one Day, his Lady, who was a very fine and 


agreeable Woman, happened to paſs by us; I was 
at that Time unacquainted with either her Perſon 
C3 or 
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or Name, but taking particular Notice of her as 
ſhe went by, I turned to her Huſband, and ſaid, If 
that Creature is not an arrant Goquette, her pretty Eyes 
exceſſiuely belte her Heart, He, ſmiling, took it plea- 
ſantly, as he ought, whilſt her Ladyſhip caſt many 
agreeable Reproaches on me afterwards for the bad 
Opinion I had of her Eyes; notwithſtanding which 
I was convinced, that I had talked inadvertently, 
and acted the Part of a raſh young Fellow: So true 
it is, that we can never be too cautious of animad- 
verting upon others, eſpecially when we are ſpeak- 
ing of People that we have little orno Acquaintance 
with. 


FF 
Of M1Mm1cKkiNG others. 
FF Rallery be an offenſive and diſagreeable Thing, 


much more ſo is Mimicking the Geſture or 
Speech of another, and which is ſeldom or ever 
practiſed with Impunity. The Character of a Mi- 
mick 1s one of the loweſt and moſt odious of any, 
and ſerves only to procure one a great many Ene- 
mies: Tis a Part fit only for a King's Fool, who is 
to ſacrihce every Thing to his Maſter's: Diverſion. 
'Tis a reproachable Conduct, even in the Stage, to 
diſplay the Portraits of particular Perſons, though 
they may juſtly ridicule their Vices and Follies. No 
one, eſpecially of your Sex, Madam, will ever par- 
don a Treatment of that Nature. 'There are but too 
many Fathers and Mothers, who are tranſported at 
theſe apiſh Tricks in their Children, looking on 
them as Marks of a ſuperior Genius and Wit, but 
they 
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they are extremely miſtaken in this, and ought to 
correct them for it as a very dangerous Vice, and as 
what, in the future Courſe of their Lives, may bring 
them into many diſagreeable Situations. 

Take Care of being ſo over-charmed, Madam, with 
the Converſation of young People of your own Age 
and Condition in Liſe, as to deſpiſe that of Perſons 
more advanced in Years, and experienced in the 
World, from which you may always draw conſi- 
derable Advantage, and may be inſtructed in thoſe 
Things which you could not, as yet, have learnt 
from Experience. There is a great deal of Prudence 
in conquering the natural Repugnance we have to- 
wards converling with ſuch diſproportioned Com— 
pany ; and we ought to reflect, that by this Means 
we may acquire, in a very little Time, what muſt 
otherwiſe be the Fruit of long Oblervation. 

Truth holds the golden Mean between Flattery 
and Detraction, both of which are dangerous Extre- 
mities that you ought carefully to ſhun. Rather 
ſtifle a Jeſt at any Time, than give the leaſt Offence 
to any one by uttering it; for right Reaſon will in— 
form us, that we ought to ſtudy more how to avoid 
giving others Pain, than how to acquire the Repu- 
tation of being Wits ourſelves. As for Flattery, 
conſider that it is compounded of Falſhood and In- 
juſtice ; and that therefore he who attends to it is 
generally the Dupe of a Knave, and a Liar; and for 
Detraction, that it is the Peſtilence that walketh in Dark- 
neſs, and that thoſe of your Sex, as too many there 


are, who practiſe it, are like the Fruits of Sodom, fair 


and beautiful perhaps without, but all Deceit and 
Poiſon within, 
C4 Of 
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Dirt i 3p toy tyg toy 
Of being BIN D to what gives us Offence. 


T is frequently very advantageous to appear Blin d 
to what gives us Offence: Suppoſe a Female Ac- 
quaintance ſhould complain of your having done 
her an Injury, and begin her Revenge by loading 
you with Reproaches ; why if you ſtifle your Re- 
ſentment, and take no Notice of them, ſhe'll be 
quickly appealed, and you Il have an Enemy the 
lels. You muſt not judge of others, Madam, by 
vourſelf, who are naturally good, generous, and ſin— 
cere, Conſider that the Heart of Man is full of 
Diſlimulation, ſenſible of Injuries, and always prompt 
to Revenge. You may have happened to ſay ſome- 
thing, perhaps, one Time or other, which might 
give Offence to a Lady preſent, without your either 
intending it, or ever reflecting upon it afterwards, 
when to your vaſt Surpriſe you find her embracing 
the firſt Opportunity of inveighing bitterly againſt 
you, in order to diſcharge her Reſentment for the 
Aflront you had inadvertently offer'd her; for this 
Reaſon young People ſhould not expole themſelves 

too ſoon in the Grand Monde, but pay long Atten- * 
tion to what others ſay and do; make their Remarks 
on what 1s Right or Wrong in their Behaviour ; 
and obſerve the different Effects thereby produced; 
and laſtly, inform themſelves what Qualities have 
procured ſuch or ſuch a Lady ſo great Reputation 
| and Applauſe in the World : In one Word, Madam, 

i they ſhould labour in ſearching out the Paths to Me- 

| | rit, and then they would never fail of arriving at it. 


o 
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2727 Gogh rt rip ein rep 
Of Gatianmtay from the Men. 


I' would be in itſelf a Tranſgreflion of the Rules 
of Politeneſs, to entertain one fo young and 
blooming as you are, Madam, with Diſcourles up- 
on Things of a very ſerious Nature; I ſhall there- 
fore leave them to your own future good Under- 
ſtanding, and proceed within the Limits I at firſt 
preſcribed myſelf. In the next Place, then, Fair 
Lady, I would give you this Piece of Counſel, not 
to be greatly alarmed at a little Gallantry, or # fine 
Thing that may be ſaid to you by a Man of Faſhion 
and Wit. Upon Occaſions of that Kind, you may 
very well acquit yourlell by a gentle Smile, accom- 
panied with a Bluſh, to let him fee that you are nci— 
ther a Prude or Coquette; but as this is a tender Sub- 
ject, and very difficult for you to maintain properly 
for any Length of Lime, endeavour always to give 
a different Turn to the Diſcourſe ; which laudable 
Piece of Artifice may ſerve to diſengage you, without 

leſſening in the leaſt People's Opinion of your Wir. 
Although at ſuch a Juncture 'tis certainly beſt to 
make no Anſwer at all; yet, if it can't be avoided, 
take Care that your Repartees be ſhort, modeſt, and 
judicious ; in order to which you may venture to 
propheſy what handſome Things may at any Time 
be ſaid to you upon this Head, and conſequently to 
conſider beforehand what Anſwer you may the moſt 
properly make to them ; remembring atways that 
your Modeſty and Reſerve have no Appearance of 
Haughtineſs or Diſdain, but be conſtantly ſeaſoned 
with 
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with Sweetnels and Civility; not affected. but 
maintained by the Opinion which the World 
equally has of your Virtue and Severity. 


Of FRIENDS with Men. 


OUR Eſteem and Friendſhip ſhould be always 

beſtowed on true Merit, that's to ſay, on thoſe 
whom you both know to be poſſeſſed of it, and to 
have the Reputation of being ſo; but then, if they 
ſhould happen to be Perſons of our Sex, and ſuch 
as would probably take Advantage of your good 
Opinion of them, be careful of maintaining that 
{trict Watch over your Eyes, Words, and Heart, that 
they may not in the leaſt perceive you have any par- 
ticular Regard for them, otherwiſe you have taken a 
dangerous Step, which may give them Hopes of your 
going ſtill farther. Such a Diſcovery would give 
Room for Applications and Importunities, which 
might put your Virtue to a fiery Trial, and endanger 
your Reputation at the ſame Time; whilſt the reſt 
of your Sex, who ſee and envy your ſuperior Wil- 
dom and Accompliſhments, would give you leſs 
Quarter than they would to one who did not eclipſe 
them ſo much. A Friendſhip of this Kind is com- 
monly {tiled Eſteem; but have a Care, young Lady, 
leſt it go farther than you intend it ſhould. The 
Merit of a Man of Wit and Senſe has a prevalent 
Influence on a Woman's Inclinations, and that 
Eſteem which ſhe ſuffered herſelf to indulge at firſt, 
is generally the Road that leads to her Heart. 


To 


1 
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To him with whom you riſk a Part, 
At firſt, of your Eſteem, 

Once got that Credit in your Heart, 
Love next his Due will ſeem, 


FFP 


Of LOVE. 


OVE is a whimſical Paſhon, Madam, which 
deprives thole of Wit who had it beforc, and 
inſpires thoſe with it who had never any till then. 
"Tis an agreeable Declivity which has its Precipices 
and Falls; an Inchantment which flatters the Fancy, 
and gives a viſionary Pleaſure, but at the ſame Lune 
there is infinite Danger in being led by it. You, 
Madam, are young, rich, and fair, and conſequently 
have a thouſand Occaſions of loving and of bcing 
loved; but theſe very Advantages are what lay 
you under an-indiſpenſable Obligation to be more 
circumſpect and reſerved than others leſs happy in 
thoſe Reſpects; conſider that there is nothing more 
1mportant in every State of Life, than to conduct 
yourſelf prudently with regard to our Sex: Moſt of 
them take as much, nay indeed more Pleaſure in be- 
ing thought to gain Vidories over the Fair, than in 
Reality to do it: This is a Piece of Vanity built on 
the Notion, that the World muſt imagine them to 
poſſeſs ſome irreſiſtible Accompliſhments who could 
vanquiſh the moſt rigid Virtue, adorn d with Beauty 
and Merit at the ſame Time. It is therctore highly 
neceſſary for you, Madam, to avoid ever dropping an 
Expreſſion that may flatter their Vanity, or give them 
a Glimpſe of Hope that they might ſucceed in their 
Purſuit ; 
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Purſuit; for as they have a greater regard for their 
own Reputation than for yours, they will be always 
ready to take more than you ought to allow them. 
A Woman, who 1s willing to go as great Lengths 
in their Favour as ſhe may do without Imputation, 
will be mighty apt to take a little Step farther, with- 
out being much ſtartled at it. You may have ſhewn 
a Civility perhaps, or even ſome ſlight Piece of Com- 
plaiſance, without thinking any Thing more of the 
Matter; but one of thoſe preſumptuous Sparks, who 
conſtrues every Thing agreeable to the Opinion he 
has of his own ſweet Perſon, is a very dangerous 
Interpreter: He won't fail to perſuade himſelf that 
vou think as he does, and will conclude, in Spite of 
all your Precautions, that vou intend to make him 
happy in Time. 


„„ 
07 MAaTRIMONY. 


\ If has been juſtly obſerved, that young People of 
your Sex, who are ſulicred to be Miſtreſſes of their 
own Inclinations, very ſeldom ſucceed in the nice 
and important Buſineſs of Matrimony. They are 
apt to ſurrender at the firſt Attack, withoat reflect- 
ing of what Moment it is to deliberate upon their 
Choice ; they look upon Matrimony as the Period 
to the filial Subjection they are unealy under, and 
as a State of more Freedom and Independency than 
that which it delivers them from, and therefore ruſh 
into it with Tranſport the very firſt Opportunity. I 
have ſeen many, but alas too late! moſt cordially 
repenting that they had not left the whole Diſpoſal 


of themſelves, in this reſpect, to their Relations or 
Friends 
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Friends, who would probably have made a more 
judicious, as well as fortunate Choice. 

Take warning, Madam, from ſuch Examples, and 
form your Conduct upon oppoſite Principles; per- 
ſevere heroically in the ſame Delicacy of Sentiments, 
which 1 have hitherto remarked in you, fo as to 
tremble at the leaſt Freedoms or Particularities with 
thoſe of our Sex; but ſhould a Thing of that Nature 
at any Time overtake you, reproach yourſelf for ſuch 
a Slip, and reflect that it bids fair for depriving you, 
not only of your Quiet, but of your Reputation, 
likewiſe. In your prelent dangerous Situation, with 
Youth, Riches, and Beauty around you, it is of the 
_ utmoſt Importance for you to hide this rebellious 
Paſſion under the Maſk of Good-nature and pure 
Civility ; and above all to take Care that your 
Eyes don't betray you, and trealonably publiſh the 
Sentiments of your Heart. As long as a Man does 
not think you have any particular Affection for him, 
he will attempt nothing but what you may caſily re- 
pel ; but ſhould he diſcover your Foible, and be 
convinced of it from ſome ſingular Regard he has ob- 
ſerved you to ſhew him, you ought the more to fear 
leſt the Knave ſhould make a Conqueſt of your Heart; 
for at the ſame Time he'll become more intrepid, 
bold, enterpriſing and dangerous. In this Caſe, you 
ought to have recourſe to Abſence for Relief, or at 
leaſt to avoid ever being in a Place where he can 
poſſibly have the Liberty of coming to an Explana- 
tion with you. But how, you'll ſay, to find a Re- 
medy where there is not one? Why, truly I have 
only this to offer, you muſt call in your Under- 
landing to defend your Heart, and determine, that 

23 
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as vou had always hitherto been happily Miſtrels of 
it, fo vou would ſtill continue to be; and never be 
put to the Blulth for the contrary by any one. You'll 
very probably be {urpriſed at my talking to you in 
this Manner ; but believe me, Madam, you ought 
not to build fo much upon your own Force in this 
Cale, as not to call in the Succours of Counſel and 
Precaution. Young Ladies of your CharaQer are 
oſten the moſt vigoroully allaulted, becauſe the moſt 
dithcult Conqueſts are what Men of the greateſt Wit 
and MDelicac delight in. 

Many, elpecially thoſe of your own Sex, Madam, 
will be frequently talking to you of Matrimony, and 
endeavouring to dilcover your Sentiments upon ſome 
Maich or other that they want to propole to you; 
but beware ſaving any Thing that may diſcover 
either vour Inclination or Averhon, with regard to 
any one in Queſtion. Though Diſſimulatiop is not 
a verv laudable Quality in general, yet in this Caſe 
you may be permitted a little; but be ſure to con- 
ceal it prudently, under the Appearance of Modeſty 
and Submiſſion; and intimate, by the little Per- 
plexity you ſeem under in making an Anſwer, That 
you are not the Perſon to be conſulted upon ſuch a Head, but 
your Father and Mother, whoſe Will you ſhall always make 
zour cum. Not, Madam, but I'll readily acknowledge, 
that as you are principally intereſted in an Affair of 
that Importance, you ought to have your Share in 
determining upon it ; Heaven having caſt into your 
Lot an ample Meaſure both of Wit and Judgment, 
you'll here have an ample Occaſion for them both. 
As to Fortune and Birth, you may rely upon your 
Relations and Friends to take Care of theſe Parti- 


culars; 
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culars; but as to Perſon, the Choice is entirely 
placed in yourſelf, If he he a very young Man, 
mark well what he is at preſent, and what he gives 
Hope of being hereafter; but in this Caſe, guard your 
Inclinations againſt certain little Engagements that 
bewitch the Underſlanding, and baniſh the'T houghts 
of what is to come: If he be a Man arrived at Ripe- 
neſs of Years, and is all at preſent that it can be 
expected he ever ſhould be, inform yourſelf what his 
Manner of Life has been, whether he is one of Pro- 
bity, Religion, good Conduct, and Reputation ; Whe— 
ther he be ſubject to any diſagrecable Infirmity, or 
violent Paſſion : In a Word, whether his Morals, 
Manners, and "Temper are agreeable to your own. 
Conſult yourſelf well upon this Subject; the Choice 


in Queſtion is for your Life, you cannot therefore 
take too much Precaution in it. 


Of Duty o PARExANTSV. 
LTHOUGH you live in the Nature of a Friend 
only with your Father and Mother, who ſhew 
the utmoſt Tenderneſs and Affection towards you; 
yet always preſerve the higheſt Veneration and Duty 
towards them: Honour them with a Love and Re- 
ſpect, flowing purely from the Fountain of Gratitude : 
This they have a juſt Claim to on Account of the 
Benefits they have conferred upon you. Nothing 
1s required of you by them, but what is agreeable 
to your own Inclinations, becauſe they are per- 
luaded you can do nothing amiſs. They every 
Day hear ſo much in your Favour from their Friends, 
ſuch Encomiums upon your good Senſe, Ingenuity, 
and 
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and Conduct, that there is nothing farther wanting 
to confirm them in their good Opinion of you; it 
therefore only remains with you not to make an ill 
Uſe of it, but to be always ſubmiſſive, good, and 
complaiſant to them, and officious to do them any 
Service or Pleaſure that lies within your reach. At 
the ſame Time be lingularly careful never to let 
tip a Word which may injure the reſt of your 
Siſters in their Affection, im order to juſtify their 
Prepoſſeſſions in your Favour. Such a Procedure 
as this is a pitiful and malicious Effect of Self-love, 
which is the leſs equitable, as it covets all for itſelf, 
and would concede nothing to others. If their 
Temper or Humour ſhould not, at all Times, ſtrike 
in with yours, acquieſce without the leaſt Oppoſi— 
tion or Murmuring, and. have a religious Care of 
ever complaining of it to others. 


eee bebe. 
Of PRIDE and ConDESCENSION. 
| OU are a Perſon of Diſtinction by Birth, which 


is an Advantage you contributed nothing to- 
wards yourlelf, and therefore never deſpiſe others 
for not being ſo fortunate in this Reſpect as you are. 
Converſe with thoſe who are beneath you as if you 
were their Equal, and with your Equals as if you 
were beneath them, which will not only oblige them 
to give you your own Place, but each will willingly 
vield up theirs. I know not a greater Mark of a 
mean Spirit, than thoſe haughty Airs which too 
many of your Sex aſſume, with regard to that ridi- 
culous Foppery of taking Place, as they call it, and 


of being particularly diſtinguiſhed wherever they 
come. 
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come. The general Rule is, that if we would have 
others ſhew a Reſpect to us, we ſhould begin with 
ſhewing it to them firſt, and never exact more than 
they choole to grant us of their own accord, Oblerve 
then, without Envy, thoſe above you; and without 
Contempt thoſe beneath you; but it our Birth or 
Dignity ſets us ſuperior to the Perſons with whom 
we live, we ought to make ule of that Superiority as 
a Means to procure us their Love and Reſpect, with- 
out being either a Reſtraint or a Burden to them. 


PP 


Of true and falſe NoBiLimy. 


IGH Birth is not always a legitimate Title 
to exalt us above others. True Nobility is 
not hereditary, but is purchaſed by eminent and 
perſonal Virtues; ſo that the Father does not tranſ- 
mit it to the Son, without at the ſame Time enter- 
ing into a tacit Contract with him to act in the 
ſame Manner as he had done before him to merit 
and acquire it. The Man comes into the World 
naked, weak, and ignorant; Time and Nurture give 
Strength to his Body, Science and Society form his 
Mind, whilſt Experience and Reflexion teach him 
Wiſdom; at length he becomes ſenſible to Honour and 
Fame, and ſtudies the Methods of attaining to them: 
He is taken Notice of by the Prince or the Republic, 
who confer high Dignities on him, either to employ 
or reward his Virtue: If ſuch a one be Great by 
Birth, he becomes by his Conduct ſtill more Great; 
if his Birth be obſcure, he has the Advantage of 
| D being 
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and Conduct, that there is nothing farther wanting 
to confirm them in their good Opinion of you; it 
therefore only remains with you not to make an ill 
Uſe of it, but to be always ſubmiſſive, good, and 
complaiſant to them, and officious to do them any 
Service or Pleaſure that lies within your reach. At 
the ſame Time be ſingularly careful never to let 
flip a Word which may injure the reſt of your 
Siſters in their Affection, im order to juſtify their 
Prepoſſeſſions in your Favour. Such a Procedure 
as this is a pitiful and malicious Effect of Self-love, 
which is the leſs equitable, as it covets all for itſelf, 
and would concede nothing to others. If their 
Temper or Humour ſhould not, at all Times, ſtrike 
in with yours, acquieſce without the leaſt Oppoſi- 
tion or Murmuring, and have a religious Care of 
ever complaining of it to others. 


EP >= 
Of PRIDE and ConDESCENSION. 
OU are a Perſon of Diſtinction by Birth, which 


is an Advantage you contributed nothing to- 
wards yourſelf, and therefore never deſpiſe others 
for not being ſo fortunate in this Reſpect as you are. 
Converſe with thoſe who are beneath you as if you 
were their Equal, and with your Equals as if you 
were beneath them, which will not only oblige them 


to give you your own Place, but each will willingly 


yield up theirs. I know not a greater Mark of a 
mean Spirit, than thoſe haughty Airs which too 
many of your Sex aſſume, with regard to that ridi- 


culous Foppery of taking Place, as they call it, and 


of being particularly diſtinguiſhed wherever they 
come. 
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come. 'The general Rule 1s, that if we would have 
others ſhew a Reſpect to us, we ſhould begin with 
ſhewing 1t to them firſt, and never exact more than 
they choole to grant us of their own accord. Oblerve 
then, without Envy, thoſe above you; and without 
Contempt thoſe beneath you; but it our Birth or 
Dignity ſets us ſuperior to the Perſons with whom 
we live, we ought to make ule of that Superiority as 
a Means to procure us their Love and Reſpect, with- 
out being cither a Reſtraint or a Burden to them. 
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Of true and falſe NoB1Lity. 


IGH Birth is not always a legitimate Title 
to exalt us above others. True Nobility is 
not hereditary, but is purchaſed by eminent and 
perſonal Virtues; ſo that the Father does not tran(- 
mit it to the Son, without at the ſame Time enter- 
ing into a tacit Contract with him to act in the 
ſame Manner as he had done before him to merit 
and acquire it. "The Man comes into the World 
naked, weak, and ignorant; Time and Nurture give 
Strength to his Body, Science and Society form his 
Mind, whilſt Experience and Reflexion teach him 
Wiſdom; at length he becomes ſenſible to Honour and 
Fame, and ſtudies the Methods of attaining to them: 
He 1s taken Notice of by the Prince or the Republic, 
who confer high Dignities on him, either to employ 
or reward his Virtue: If ſuch a one be Great by 
Birth, he becomes by his Conduct ſtill more Great; 
if his Birth be obſcure, he has the Advantage of 
D being 
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being indebted to no body but himſelf for the No- 
bility he has acquired by ſuch noble Actions, and 
is a thouſand Times more praiſe-worthy than thole 
who are Right Honourables only by Means of their 
Pell, or the Atchievements of their Great Grand- 
fathers; and who are forced to patch up their Fi— 
gure with the Relics of the Dead, and rifle Tomb— 
ſtones and Monuments for Reputation. 

"Tis Virtue, therefore, only which can beſtow No- 
bility ; Glory and Reputation exalt it, and give it a 
Value in the Opinion of Mankind, who revere thole 
who are clothed with ſuch a Mark of Diſtinction: 
But there are many, too many, alas! of our modern 
Nobles, who abuſe, with Impunity, the Honours 
which are paid them, and the Good-nature of the 
Prince who permits the Abuſe. Of this Number I 
reckon yon magnificent Lord, who boaſts ſuch a ſu- 
perb Equipage, and Multitude of Attendants, who 
happily finds himſelf in a Poſt of Command and 
great Employments left him by his Anceſtors, with- 
out employing himſelf about any Thing but his own 
Grandeur, or regarding any Thing but what is ſub- 
ſervient to his Pleaſures, or flatters his Vanity. A 
true Nobleman 1s of a very different Stamp ; ſuch a 
one does not content himſelf with the Dignity he 
found in his Family, but is ambitious perſonally to 
merit the Honour which by Birth he inherits. He 
looks on himſelf as obliged to ſurpaſs in Virtue thoſe 
whom he ſurpaſſes in Station; to be true to his 
God and his Prince, upright and ſincere in all his 
Conduct, valiant upon every honourable Occaſion, 
exact in all the Dutics of civil Life; and, in a 


Word, to behave in ſuch a Manner as to be diſtin- 
guiſhed 
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guiſhed and reſpected by all who know him. I 
muſt here add, that a Man may be truly noble with- 
out ever being enobled, like one who is Maſter of a 
Proſeſſion, but does not enjoy the Privileges be- 
longing to 1t. 

Happy then He on whom Fortune beſtowed Pre- 
deceſſors that were Great, and dignihed in the 
World ; He, by his very Birth got half the Way; 
but flill more happy He, who is bleſſed with Ta— 
lents and Diſpoſitions that ſtimulate him to aſpire 
after the Qualities of a Hero, and has no Occaſion 
but for himſelf alone to become one. I have made 


a Kind of Excurſion here in reſpect to Nobility, be- 
cauſe I have frequently found you took Pleaſure, 
Madam, in talking of it, and in informing your- 
ſelf of the true Endowments People ought to pol- 
lels in order to merit that Honour. 


FX RO OK 
Of StLr-Conceirt and Love of VAN ITV. 
ANITY, which, pardon me, Madam, is ſo 


very common in your Sex, is a Poiſon that 
taints the brighteſt Virtues: Tis a Vice ſo much the 
more dangerous, as it generally cleaves to what 1s 
moſt excellent, abaſing and corrupting it. Fly all 
Preſumption with regard to your own Merit, and 
never ſuffer it to enter into your Imagination, that 
you are more accompliſhed, more prudent, more 
witty, or more refined than other People, which 1s 
an Error that would introduce a Diſorder into your 
whole Conduct. Self-love, which is both the Pa- 
rent and Nurſe of Vanity, does not only prevail 
D 2 upon 
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upon us to be too fond of ourſelves, but inclines us 
likewiſe to deſpiſe others. 
Not that 1 would have you appear diſconcerted 


at 


being complimented upon any good Qualities 


which you are really Miſtreſs f fo you did not 


throw out a Bait ſor it y 


ſelf. On the other 


Hand, never turn a deaf Ear to Reproof, but invite 
your Friends to Freedom of animadverting upon 
any Thing they ſhall think amiſs in your Conduct. 
The generality of Men delight themſelves in taint- 
ing the Minds of young Females, by Encomiums 
founded on nothing but mere Complaiſance, which 
tend only to gain their Eſteem and Confidence, and 
ſometimes even their Heart too: This is a delicate 
Point ; for young Girls, who love being applauded, 
are but too ready to expreſs a Gratitude towards 
thoſe who have been their Benefactors in that re- 


ſpect. 


In this Cale, let a young Creature have ne— 


ver ſuch ſtrong Principles of Virtue, ſhe furniſhes 
the Enemy with Arms to combat her with Succeſs: 
and 1 ſhall think her happy if ſhe eſcape a Man of 
Art and Addreſs, who knows how to turn this Foi- 
ble to his own Advantage. 


To prevent a Surpriſe of this Nature, be more 


anxious to delerve Praiſe than to receive it; nothing 
can ſo ſenſibly affect a generous Soul, as the tacit 
Reproach ſhe cats on herſelf when extolled for Ex- 
cellencies which ſhe knows in her Conſcience ſhe 
does not poileis. A fine Woman is ſo often told 
ſhe is happy in every Accompliſhment, that at laſt 
ſhe perſuades herſelf ſhe is ſo; if ſhe can avoid 
therefore this Weakneſs, and reſiſt the Pleaſure of 
hearing herſelf praiſed, ſhe may be pronounced a 


Heroine 
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Heroine indeed. Accuſtom not yourſelf therefore, 
Madam, willingly to receive, but rather to deſpiſe 
thoſe ſoothing Adulations and fine Speeches which 
are frequently made you only to fee how far you 
reliſh them, and to find if you can be melted into 
Compliances by them. The Tranquillity of your 
Countenance, upon ſuch ' Occaſions, ſhould ſhew 
how mean a Value you ſet on them, and, by a little 
ſeaſonable Rallery at the ſame Time, you may 
eaſily diſconcert theſe mighty Orators, and make 
them afraid to. return to the Attack, 


FFC d 


Of Humitity and PRIDE. 


OUGH it be impoſlible, Fair Lady, to prevent 
your being ſenſible of the Beauty and Merit 
you are Miſtreſs of ; however, you may pleaſe to re- 
member, at the ſame Time, that there are others who 
enjoy more of both thoſe Perfections, and who are 
ſtill more humble and modeſt than yourſelf, I have 
known, in my Time, ſeveral fine young Creatures, 
who ſeemed to be born for the Admiration of our 
Sex, and the Honour of their own, verſed in every 
Branch of polite Literature, and capable of talking 
both ſenſibly and gracefully upon every Topic that 
offer d, yet not being bleſſed with a ſufhcient De- 
gree of Modeſty to ſupport the Praiſes and Ap- 
plauſes paid them by the Men, give themſelves up 
to Vanity and Self-ſufhciency, which tarniſhed all 
that Splendor that promiſed at firſt to render them 
immortal. | 


D 3 Young 
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Young Ladies who have Beauty, have likewiſe 
too olten a great deal of Pride; the Misfortune 
therefore which generally befalls them is, that they 
get into their Heads chimerical Notions of Gran- 
deur quite difproportioned to their Condition, feed- 
ing themſelves with vain Hopes and imaginary De- 
pendencics ; and what renders their Diſeaſe incu- 
rable 1s, that they every where meet with Flatterers 
who proleſs themſelves quite of their Opinion, and 
buoy them up in their pernicious Error. If they 
are Citizens, they would fain be Countelles ; if they 
are Ladies of Faſhion, they muſt be Ducheſles ; and, 
having no Friends to undeceive them, they are al- 
ways miſerable, becauſe they can't content themſelves 
with any Thing below what their Ambition aſpires 


after. 
I have frequently obſerved that thoſe who are 


placed in Courts, and about the Perſons of Princeſſes, 
are apt to aſſume an Air of Aﬀectation and Contempt, 
which makes them look on every Thing as un- 
poliſhed and diſagreeable, which has not the Air ol 
that Grandeur they have been accuſtomed to: They 
think it would be a Leſſening of themſelves to take 
up with a Huſband of the ſame Quality only with 
themſelves, becauſe they have often, perhaps, ſeen 
Princes at their Feet. You are not in this Situation, 
Madam; but let me tell thoſe who are, that theſe 
are Foibles which they may eafily correct with a 
little good Senſe, and that they ſhould never loſe 


Sight of the Mediocrity of their own Condition, for 


fear the Pleaſures and Magnificence of another, 
which they only taſte en paſſant, ſhould make them 


intirely forget it ; reflecting, that in Caſe of a Re- 
| verſe 


rſe 
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verſe of Fortune, they would become Objects of 
public Contempt and Rallery. 


Proto ootoko 
Of ArrtEcTATION. 


FFECTATION is an Error to which many 

young Perſons of your Sex, Madam, are ſub— 
ject, eſpecially thoſe who reſide in the Country: As 
they have -but few living Examples for their Imita- 
tion, they endeavour to get what they can from 
Books, or, what is worle, form themſelves upon 
very bad Models; hence their ſtarch'd over-ſtrain d 
Countenances, their favourite Phraſes, and their re- 
peating ten Times over, in a Quarter of an Hour, 
ſome Word or Expreſſion that they have got a No- 
tion is polite. Affectation mingles itſelf with all 


our Actions, and it requires Perfection to be entirely 


exempt from it. As we bring along with us into 
the World an infinite Number of Weakneſles and 
Defects, we ſhould endeavour to conquer them by 
Means of a good Education, and the Effort which 
Reaſon makes to throw them off, It is thus that a 
good Diſpoſition, or Temper of Mind, is acquired, 
which 1s the Foundation of all the moral Virtues 
and Devoirs of Civil Life: The Affectation of a 
Thing is a bad Imitation of it; and as the Tempe- 
rament, or Conſtitution of the Mind, contributes 
greatly towards forming the Characters of People, 
every one ought to adhere to that, and whoever 


{werves from it ſhews only that ſhie is leſs ridicu- - 


lous for the bad Qualities ſhe has, than for the good 


ones ſhe affects to have. 
D 4 Although 
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Although vou may be a perfe& Miſtreſs of any 
Art or Accompliſhment, never pique yourſelf upon 
it; or if you are deſired at any Time to ling, play 
on the Spinnet, or dance, don't let the Company hit 
long in Expectation, which is a very ill-bred, tho' a 
very common Practice. If you think you can ſuc- 
ceed in what is deſired of you, chearlully give into it, 
otherwile excule yourſelf at once; but if they con- 
tinue to preſs you, comply with their Requeſts in 


the beſt Manner you can, and then no one can blame 


you, be it well or ill. Another little Memorandum 
which I would give you under this Head, is, that 
when you are preſent at any Time where Muſic is 
performing, never to appear to beat 'I'ime with your 
Feet, Hands, or Head, which is a maſculine and in- 
delicate Behaviour. 


Of going to Cour, and COURTIERS. 


S a Lady of your Faſhion, Madam, can't avoid 
going ſometimes to Court, there is a good deal 
of Care required to turn it to your Advantage. 
Many Things, with regard to Good-breeding and 
Behaviour, may certainly be learnt there; but there 
are likewiſe a great many Follies, which it would be 
culpable to copy. Moſt People of Quality, of both 
Sexes, are above being under any Conſtraint, or 
keeping up nicely to the Rules of true Politeneſs in 
their Behaviour. Content yourſelf therefore with 
appearing in the Drawing-Room upon Public Days, 
and never entertain the low Ambition of being a 
Servant 
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Servant in it, let it be in the beſt Shape it will. 
However ſolid and confirmed your Virtuc may be, 
I would not anſwer for it were you to breathe the 
contagious Air of a Court. Jo be a Maid of Honour 
is the rcadieſl Way to be a diſhonourable Woman. 


CCC 


Of Ins1ncERITY. 


PEAKING of the Court, Madam, naturally 

leads me to caution you againſt Diſſimulation, 
Preſerve, with the utmoſt Vigilance, that Sincerity 
and Plainneſs of Heart with which Heav'n has 
bleſſed you, and never deviate from the ſtrict Truth, 
or endeavour to appear what you are not. Integrity 
and Plain-dealing are Qualities which, tho' too 
few poſleſs, yet all pique themſelves upon; and Men, 
who will acknowledge the various other Errors they 
are guilty of, will never allow that they are inſincere; 


the Reaſon of which is, that Sincerity is a Virtue | 


which intirely depends upon the Will, and which 
therefore every one is capable of. Although one 
ſo young as you, Madam, cannot have had many 
Opportunities of exerting this. Virtue hitherto ; yet 
the Averſion you manifeſt for the oppoſite Qualities 
ſufficiently diſcovers the Tendency of your Heart. 
But as the beſt Inclinations may be warped by bad 
Example, and by aſſociating with contagious Com- 
pany, be extremely cautious with whom you converſe 


much, or with whom youcultivate Friendſhips : And 


if, after you have engaged in any Ties of that Na- 
ture, 
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ture, you ſhould find that you had been too precipitate 
in it, and were got in with Hypocrites and Dillemblers, 
throw olt all Intercourle with them at once, with- 
out Ceremony or Heſitation; any Reſentment they 
may ſhew for your quitting them in that Manner, 
can't poſſibly be ſo detrimental to you as placing 
any longer Confidence in them would be. This 
Piece of Advice is what I would beg leave, Madam, 
to preſs home upon you, as it is that on which the 


good or ill Succels of Life frequently depends. 


Of FriEnDSHIP., 


EVER pique yourſelf upon having a great Num- 
ber of Friends, which is the Folly of Abun- 
dance of People, who being willing to embrace all, 
hold none; they are generally very light Friends, 
who are very ready to profeſs themſelves ſuch : As 
nothing is more valuable than a ſincere and ſolid 
Friendſhip, it requires a great deal of Time and 
Care to obtain it. Contract, therefore, Madam, but 
few Friendſhips, and thoſe with People of Merit, 
and after due Deliberation, the Virtue and good Con- 
duct of thoſe we enter into Alliance with is of the 
utmoſt Conſequence ; for if their Reputation be any 
Way blemiſhed, let us talk as much as we pleaſe, 
that their Faults are perſonal, they will in ſome 
Meaſure reflect upon us, be we never ſo innocent. 
Avoid as much as poſhble being alone with Men, 
eſpecially with only one. As you are very much 
e obſerved. 
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obſerved, young Lady, wherever you go, it is of the 


utmoſt Importance to you to be always found in 


good and proper Company. When you are not 
with that excellent Lady, your Mother, be only with 
ſuch as are agreeable to her Choice, which will ſe— 
cure you from being expoled to either Danger or 
Cenlure, 

It is poſſible, indeed, that you may ſometimes be 
obliged, contrary to your Inclinations, to be in Com- 
pany with thoſe whoſe Reputation in Life is not of 
the moſt unblemiſhed Caſt; in that Cafe be ſingu— 
larly cautious of your Behaviour before them. As 
your Conduct is a ſtanding Reproach to theirs, they Il 
not fail to watch narrowly for ſomething to take 
Advantage of in it, and will be induſtrious to pub- 
liſh and magnify every little Slip they can poſſibly 
lay hold of, in order to reduce you to a Level 
with themſelves. All you have to do, Madam, 
in this Caſe, is to ſee ſuch People as ſeldom as 
you can, to talk with them as little as poſſible, 
to engage with them in nothing at all, and at the 
ſame Time not to provoke them by any Means, 
if you can help it. g 

If you are under a Neceſſity of living and con- 
verſing with People in the World who are guilty of 
Errors and Indiſcretions in Life, endeavour, if they 
are either your Equals or Inferiors, to reform them 
with Gentleneſs and Candour; but if they are of a 
ſuperior Rank to yourſelf, your Buſineſs is to be 
filent, and not publiſh their Imperfections, under 
Pretence of being ſorry for them, which will have 


no 
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no Effet upon them, and only diſcover Want of 
Charity and Prudence in yourſelf. 


% 


FF 


Of doing Goo Orricts. 

E always ready and ſolicitous to do a Service 

to any one, when an Opportunity offers ; and, 
in order to do it with the better Grace, do not in- 
dulge that little, pitiful, private Envy, which is too 
often raiſed in People, by either the good Fortune 
or good Qualities of their Equals. Nothing can 
maniſeſt a greater Selfiſhneſs, or Meanneſs of Spitit, 
than to endeavour to injure or leſſen the Merit of 
another. Envy 1s the common Source of Hatred, 
Calumny, Contention and Animoſity between Fa- 
milies, and indeed of the principal Rubs and Diſ- 
orders in Life. In order, therefore, to guard effectu- 
ally againſt this poiſonous Paſſion, reflect on the 
various Miſchiefs it produces, and have always be- 
fore you that excellent Maxim of Morality, which 
is as natural as it is juſt, that is, To do as you would 
be done by. Endeavour. to preſerve yourſelf always 
in an eaſy, gay, agreeable Temper, as far as is con- 
ſiſtent with Reaſon and Decorum ; and be ſure ne- 
ver to aim at Singularity in any Thing, except in 


Modeſty, Good-ſenſe, and Good. nature. 
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Of ANGER and RESENTMENT. 


EVER ſpeak to any one in an eager, con— 
temptuous or fretlul Manner; but when a 
Provocation is given you, reflect that being in a 
Paſſion will only diſcover your own Weakneſs; 
call Reaſon therefore inſtantly to your Aid, and let 
it extinguiſh the firſt Emotions and Heats of Re- 
venge: But ſhould the Affront be of ſuch a Nature 
that tis neceſſary for you to ſhew a Reſentment of 
it, don't do it with Violence and Animolity, nor 
ſuffer it to hurry you beyond yourſelf: Conlider, that 
if you can preſerve a Moderation upon ſuch Occa- 
ſions as theſe, you ll ſpare yourſelf a great deal of 
Chagrin and Uncaſineſs in the Courſe of Life; and 
you'll acquire the more Eſteem by it, in Proportion 
as this Virtue 1s very rare to be met with, even in 
thoſe too who ſet up for the higheſt Perfection. Man, 
by the Excellency of his intellectual Faculties, ap- 
proaches to what is moſt ſublime in the Nature of 
Angels; but one half Quarter of an Hour of An- 
ger tumbles him down from that Height, and places 
him below a Brute, where he often repents, when 
it is too late, that he gave himſelf up a Prey to 
ſuch a hideous, and diſreputable Paſhon: I don't 
mean, however, that you ought to be inſenſible to all 
Injuries or Provocations, nor even perſuade you 
- againſt diſcovering a quick Senſe of them, eſpeci— 
ally if they tend to caſt a Blemiſh on your Honour 
or Reputation; but ſtill you may ſpeak your Mind 
without 
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without Heat and Extravagance, or rendering Injury 
for Injury; tis by Reaſon and Mildneſs, not Cla- 
mour, that you'll get the better of your Adverſary 
in the Opinion ol all ſenſible and well-bred People. 

Whatever Juſtice paſſionate People may have on 
their Side, we are loth to allow it them; the wild 
Diſcompoſure it occaſions naturally turns us againſt 
them. Under the Power of this Demon Anger, the 
higheſt Beauty becomes Deformity ; the Face pale, 
the Lips livid, the Eyes flaming out in Revenge, 
the Voice loud and boiſterous, the Joints trembling 
with the tumultuous Motion of the Spirits, whilſt 
Reaſon is dethroned, and lawleſs Fury uſurps her 
Empire: And when the Courle of Nature is thus ſet 
on fire. the Tongue, that unruly Member, will be 
ſure to put in for its Share of Extravagancy, and 
ſpeak proud and fooliſh Things: And thus, with 
a blind and undiſtinguiſhing Courage, our Paſ— 
ſion falls foul upon every Thing that comes in its 
way, confounding all Diſtinctions of Time, Perſons 
and Circumſtances, forgetting all Obligations, and 
neither fearing God nor regarding Man. In ſhort, 
this Paſſion, when it is not under the Check of 
Reaſon, is a moſt accompliſh d Madneſs, and does 
more expoſe and leſſen us in the Judgment of wile 
Men, than the Malice of the greateſt Enemy could 
poſſibly do. 

I have placed this Portrait before. you, Madam, 
in order to give you an Abhorrence of what it repre- 
ſents. The natural Sweetneſs and Delicacy of your 
Temper ſeems indeed to make ſuch a Diſſuaſive un- 
neceſſary; but the various Viciſſitude and Occur- 
rences. of Life are too frequently found to have an 

unhappy 
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unhappy Influence here, which may be prevented 


by fortifying your Reſolution with a juſt Idea of the 
Deformity of this Paſſion. 
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Of GrexntLENESS and MoDESTy. 


ROM combating Anger I naturally paſs to the 
| Support of its oppoſite Virtues, Gentleneſs and 

Modeſty: Theſe are Qualities ſo eſſential to your 
Sex, that without them all others, however ſingular 
and brilliant, have nothing amiable in them. A 
young Lady remarkable for them, as you are, 
Madam—why, her Eyes, her Words, her Carriage, 
her Actions, and every Movement of her Mind, are 
free from Affectation or Indecency. By Modeſty, I 
mean a Diſpoſition oppoſite to that confident, raſh, 
inconſiderate Temper, which is ſo extremely diſa- 
greeablę and unbecoming in the Fair Sex; a certain 
oft, refined and compoled Behaviour, which crowns 
the Buſineſs of an accompliſhed Conduct, and adds 
a Grace to every other Grace. This Quality is ſo 
very neceſſary, that all who would make themſelves 
pleaſing and acceptable, are obliged to call in either 
the Virtue itſelf, or the Reſemblance of it, to their 
Aſſiſtance. One who is guilty of all thoſe Tranſ- 
greſſions, which we'll rather imagine than mention, 
if ſhe will but put on the Maſk of Modeſty, will 
pleaſe at leaſt in this Reſpect, and under that Veil 
conceal the Irregularities of her Heart, eſpecially 
from thoſe who have not had flagrant Proofs of 


them. I have heard it debated, in the beſt Com- 


pany, whether it were not better for a Woman to 
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have ſome Faults, with a great deal of Modeſty, 
than to be free from every owe, except the Want of 
Modeſty, and found Juds -1ncnt always given in fa- 
vour of the former, 


eff E LDF OÞ DJ 
Of Reeping and Imparting SECRETS. 


HERE is nothing in the Commerce of the 

World more commendable, than the religi— 
oully keeping of whatever Secret may be committed 
to us; for. this is a ſacred and inviolable Depoſite. 
Should a Friend, therefore, from the Efteem ſhe has 
of you, intruſt you with one at any Time, don't 
imagine, Madam, that under any Pretext you may 
impart it to another Friend, who muy not perhaps 
keep it better than yourſelf. This would not only 
be Treachery to the former, but a Diſcovery of your 


| Weaknels at the ſame Time to the latter, who will 


take Care, if ſhe have any Prudence, of ever placing 
a Confidence in you. The Science of Secrecy ought 
to be ſo much more eſteemed by you, Madam, as 
it is rare in your Sex, and as what you'll meet with 
a thouſand Occaſions for the Practice of in Life. 
Conſider that a Secret revealed, often produces infi- 
nite Miſchiets ; but if you once have acquired the 
Reputation of being diſcreet and reſerved in this 
Reſpect, every one will regard you as an invalua- 
ble "Treaſure, and you may eaſily make yourſelf 
Miſtreſs of all the Intentions of their Hearts. How- 
ever, I would adviſe you, by all Means, never to 
pique yourſelf upon being let into the Secrets of the 
Great, which is a Folly in too many of thoſe who 

have 
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have Acceſs to them; nor to be even very forward 
in receiving Truſts of that Nature from them, which 
often prove troubleſome Burdens to us, In a Word, 
Madam, there 1s no greater Mark, both of Polite- 
nels and Good-ſenſe, than the Talent of preſerving 
both our own Secrets and thoſe of our Friends. II 
you have, therefore, any Thing yourſelf, which you 
would keep concealed from the World, impart it not 
to any one, whoſe Fidelity you may not be very well 
convinced of; and it is a difficult Matter to be ſure 
of that, as the World runs now, when ſcarce any 
Thing but Diſguiſe and Self-intereſt prevail. Not 
that I would have you ſo very delicate and reſerved, 
as to confide in no Body, this would render your 
Life uncomfortable, as well as betray too ſuſpicious 
and ſingular a Temper, but I only adviſe you to act 


with Caution in the Caſe. 
You young Ladies are too ſubject to place raſh 


and indiſcriminate Conhdence in others, either by 
the Complaints you make of ſome third Perſon, 
whom you imagine has offended you, or by the le- 
cret Pleaſure you take in publiſhing the Follies of 
another, or in degrading and leſſening any one whole . 
good Qualities ſeem to rival your own; which is a 
Practice as unjuſt as it is mean and diſhonourable. 
It is likewiſe but too certain, that moſt of the In- 
diſcretions Women are guilty of with our Sex ariſe 
from their intruſting them with their Secrets or 
Complaints, of which we know how to make our 
Advantage, and by Means whereof they are often 
drawn into Difficulties which they at firſt little ap- 


prehended. 
E of 
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Of Receiving and Paying VIS IIS. 


Shall ſay nothing to you, Fair Lady, of the ex- 

ternal Forms to be obſerved in either Receiving 
or Paying of Viſits; how you ſhould enter a Room 
or public Place; how addreſs or take leave of the 
Company; nor ſhall I give Directions with regard to 
the mechanical Part of your Education, as Singing, 
Dancing, Playing on Muſical Inliruments, and a 
thouland other Particulars, which would be uleleſs 
as well as endlels; theſe are Leſſons which J leave 
to the Maſters in thole ſeveral Profeſſions, under 
whole 'Luition you may be; but as to the Buſineſs 
of Viſus, wherever you make them, never pique 
yourſelf in being the firſt to begin the Converſation, 
either by aſking impertinent Queſtions, or ſaying 
Things that don't properly and naturally offer; dil- 
daining at the ſame Time to be one of thoſe who, 
for want of ſomething to ſay, fall a careſling the 
firſt Lap-dog or Squirrel that comes to their Relief. 
If the Occaſion of the Viſit does not afford you a 
Subject for Converſation, take care not to be ſo un- 
provided with one, as to be obliged to the Weather 
or the Hour of the Day for it. It would not be at all 
amiſs to conſider, beforehand, what Topics are 
ſuitable to the Company you are going to ſee, and 
to make yourſelf in ſome Meaſure Miſtreſs of them, 
leſt they themſelves ſhould not furniſh you with 
ſuch; only take care at the ſame Time, that there 
be no Appearance of Affectation and Vanity, nor ol 
ſervile Flattery and Complaiſance; but let all you 
ſay 
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ſay be caly, natural, and modeſt, as well as agree- 
able to ſtrict Juſtice and '"I'ruth, There arc many 
People of Good-ſenſe, who talk very little upon 
theſe Occaſions, for fear of dropping any Thing 
that might be made a bad Uſe of, perceiving a great 


deal of Indiſcretion and Perlidy in moſt Companies 
they converſe with; whilſt others, on the contrary, | 


chatter without Intermiſſion, and by too much 
endeavouring to ſhew their Wit, prove they have 
none at all to ſhew. 

When another Perſon is ſpeaking never interrupt 
the Diſcourſe by ill-timed Queſtions, or by a Deſire 
of ſaying what juſt then preſents upon the Subject, 
but wait for an Interval to offer what you ſhall 
think Good. If you tell a Story at any Time, avoid 
making long Digreſſions, or relating every round- 
about Circumſtance, which ſome People are fo ridi- 
culouſly minute and tedious in, that they themſelves 
often forget where they begun, or where they left 
oll; but plunge at once into the middle of your 
Narrative, and take no Notice of any Thing but 
what is abſolutely neceſſary to the Tale; by which 
Means you'll the better keep up the Attention of 
vour Hearers, and likewiſe give others Room to 
tell theirs in their Turn. 

It I may be permitted, under this Head of Viſiting, 
o introduce fo high a Particular, I would adviſe 
you, whenever you go to Court, to oblerve our ex- 
cellent Princels with the utmoſt Attention, in whom 
you will find every Thing to imitate that is Great and 
Amiable; where Majeſty fits enthroned with all the 
Loves and Graces in her Retinue, and in whoſe very 
Countenance dwell Purity and Benevolence of Soul. 
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Wieſe pa do Doſe Die Deo deſecds 


Of Econwiri$SM. 


F all the Foibles young People are ſubject to in 
Converlation, there is no one more unlortunate 
to themlelves, or impertinent towards others, than 
continual Egotz/ms, or the ridiculons Practice of Selſ- 
angie, How many do we daily meet with in 
Company, who plague you to Death with their own 
Management or Exploits, and make I the {tle Hero 
of each Tale; arreſting you, if you endeavour to be 
gone, to inform you of Things which are foreign 
to every one but themlelves, and dctaining you to 
liſten to them out of Complaiſance, whilſt at the 
ſame Lime you wiſh to fly them as you would the 
Peſtilence. The Art of Pleaſing, Madam, is to talk 
with others of their own Intereſts and Concerns, 
and not of yours. 


Of the IuITAT ION of Others. 


Bt induſtrious always to make accurate Remarks 
on the Behaviour and Converſation of People 
of an eſtabliſhed Merit and Reputation, and en- 
deavour to carry off every Thing that you ſee in 
them proper for you to imitate, Never bluſh to ac- 
quire Inſtruction; but at the ſame Time be not of 
that Number who cry up every Thing as marvellous, 
and not to be equall'd. This is the very Character 


ef Iznorance itſelf ; And methinks I ſhould not care 


10 
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to let the World know that Ignorance and 1 were 
ſo nearly related, 


＋ rife rH -E roo oh ooo retro tp 


Of Commitments and Cynnwony, 


EVER make long Compliments, nor ſtand 


troublelome and ridiculous, The higher Condition 
People are of, a Behaviour of this Kind towards them 
is the more impertinent, as it impoſes upon them the 
trouble of a Return; on the ſame Account we ſhould 


not perſiſt in refuſing any Mark of Favour or Di- 


inction that ſuch Perſons would confer on us. When 
you receive Viſits you muſt never diſpenſe with pro- 
per Civility and Complaiſance, however familiar you 
may be with the Perſons; ſor it is better to have 
them ſay you are more ceremonious than you need 
be, than to have them accuſe you of being deficient 
in Reſpect. There are many in the World who 
are extremely delicate upon this Article of Cere- 
mony, and look upon the leaſt Omi ſſion of it in any 


Body, as a Mark of their not having the Regard and 
Eſteem for them which they expected. When you 


have ſuch People to deal with, the beſt Way is to 
comply ſomething with their Foible, to be all Com- 
plaiſance, and diſpute nothing they ſay. I own that 
Viſits of that Kind are very tireſome and diſagrecable 
to thoſe who receive them; but, alas, there 15 no 
being in the World without bearing a little with the 
Imperfections of its Tenants. 


E 3 Of 
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Sik of pot okobo#pio 


Of Aſting Qukxs Trios. 
NOTHER Maxim, Madam, which I would 


have you lay down to yourlelf, is never to in- 
quire after a Thing which it is not neceſſary you 
ſhould be inform'd of. For inſtance, ſuppoſe you 
meet an Acquaintance in the Street, or on the 
Road, tis quite want of Good-breeding to aſk 
where they are going, or whence they came; ' which 
is a very common Compliment from thoſe who 
know no better. Such Queſtions as theſe are ex- 
tremely indiſcreet; for there may often be Reaſons 
why they cannot be properly anſwered, and con- 


ſequently they muſt then create a Confuſion on 
both Sides. | 


Of TALK1N G before Servants. 


N Converſation at Table, or elſewhere, be 

particularly cautious, when Servants are pre- 
ſent, not to let a Word flip but what is juſt, rea- 
ſonable, and inoffenſive; conſidering always before 
you ſpeak, and preventing the Vivacity of your 
Imagination from betraying your Caution, I have 
known many Miſchiefs ariſe from want of Circum- 
ſpection in this Reſpect; for thoſe Gentry ſeldom put 


the belt Conſtruction on what they hear, or leſſen 
it in the telling. 
of 
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Of Beraviouk towards rude young Fellows. 


OU will ſometimes, even in the beſt of Com- 
pany, meet with preſumptuous, impudent 
young Fellows, who think themſelves at liberty to 
lay or do any Thing from the good Opinion they 


have of their own Perſons. In this Caſe, your Bu- 


ſineſs is to avoid, as much as poſſible, either con- 


verſing with them, or liſtening to them; and if they 
olfer at ſaying any Thing that is too free, and con- 
trary to the Decency and Reſpect they ought to. 
ſhew you, don't reflect upon their Ill-treatment in 
harſh Terms, but immediately diſengage yourlelt 
with Civility, and retire without Affectation or aſ- 
ſuming the Air of Prudery or Diſdain. The Vex- 
ation at being repulſed will otherwiſe make them 
impertinent; and as ſuch Perſons don't always want 
Wit, though they want Good-manners, they would 
have their Revenge on you by inventing Scandals, 
which might caſt a Blemiſh on the moſt unſpotted 
Reputation; and you know, Madam, that true Vir- 
tue ſtands not in need of either a ſtern or gloomy 
Viſage. 


Of RI DIGI E. 
NE ER endeavour to divert yourſelf with, or 
take ariy Advantage of the Simplicity and In- 
capacity of others, eſpecially of either Fools os 
Children. Mend or inform them if you can; but 


E 4 | if 
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if you can't do that, pity them at leaſt: Neither in- 
dulge, Madam, that criticiſing, ridiculing 'Temper 
which ſuffers nothing to eſcape it; and which is al- 
ways prying after ſomethimg to raiſe a Laugh at 
anothers Expence. If any one ſhould be guilty of a 
Miſtake in Company where you are preſent, dont, 
if poſſible, appear to have perceived it; but if it be 
too flagrant for you to pretend Ignorance, fo far 
from diverting yourſelf with it, as too many will, 
endeavour to excule and palliate it in the beſt Man- 
ner you can, 


* 2 — 
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Of POLITICS. 


HE State of public Affairs, and the Characters 

ol public Perſons, are Subjects very improper 

for a young Lady's Converſation. Preſerve a Com- 
placence for your Friends in each Party, without 
ſiding with either. Engaging in political Contro- 
verſes is apt to produce an Eagerneſs and Sourneſs 
both of Temper and Expreſſion, which are Oppo- 
ſites to that delicate and diſpaſſionate Way of Con- 
verle ſo requiſite in your Sex. This Practice is 


likewiſe frequently of very ill Conſequence to thoſe 
who indulge in it. Scarce any Company you can 


be in, but there is ſome Body or other who has 


either Liking or Diſtaſte to, or has received Favours 
or Injuries from thoſe who may be mention'd upon 


{uch Occaſions, and who will afterwards remember 
in earneſt what you perhaps only meant as a Jeſt. 


of 
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> % 
Of truſting to AryeARANCES and REroRTS. 


1 Have oſten adviſed you, Madam, not to give too 
eaſily into Appearances, and eſpecially into the 
Marvellous of 'Fhings. You mult not place too 
great Credit, in the Intercourſe of Life, to any 
Thing but what is within reach of your own Eyes 
and Knowledge; you will be told an infinite Num- 
ber of Things, for which it is ſufhcient for you to 
have an hiſtorical Faith, and which you ought to 
regard no farther than as they relate either to your 
own Intereſt, that of your Friend, or that of Juſtice. 


Particular Care ought to be taken in this ReſpeR, 
with regard to the high and mighty Characters 


which are given of thoſe who are in eminent Dignity 
and Splendor of Life. How many have found them- 


ſelves deceived by having too readily, and upon the 
Credit of others, raiſed Temples to thoſe who have not 
even deſerved a Grave, whilſt they knew nothing of 
them but what they had from the Panegyrics ſpread 
abroad upon them: 'They were dazzled with the 
Glare of their Characters, and the wonderful Things 


e related of them, but when they came to examine 
n ſtrictly into the Matter, they perceived that theſe 
18 Men, who were ſaid to be Gods before, were as 
2 wicked and weak as any of their Fellow-Mortals 
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Of Hort and BELIE x. 

1 T is an Error very common with young Per— 
ſons of your Sex, Madam, to believe or hope 

too caſily, eſpecially in what relates to our Sex. 

This ſprings from their not having experienced 

the Infidelity of Men, and how little Conſidence 

ought to be placed in what they promiſe or ſwear; 


therefore, young Lady 


Read this and learn, When we moſt Zeal tmpart, 
We're then moſt thorough Atheiſts at the Heart. 


Of IDLENESS. 


F all Things fly Indolence and Idleneſs, which 

are two of the greateſt of all Vices, becauſe 

they are the Parents of moſt, Pride and Luxury, 
with a long Retinue, are their pernicious Offspring. 
And indeed the idle Perſon could not poſſibly know 
how to paſs her Hours, if ſhe had not Indulgences 
of every Kind to ſweeten ſome, and the folicitous 
Deckings of Vanity to take up others. How many 
Hours are her pretty morning Eyes lifted up to 
nothing but a Glaſs? That thin Shadow of herſelf 
is the Idol to which ſhe pays all her Devotions ! 
And when, with much Care and Time, ſhe has 
arrayed and marſhalled out herſelf, ſhe ſpends as 
much more too in the Complacency of viewing this; 
with cager Eyes and Appetite, ſurveying every Part, 
as if only dreſt a Proſpect for herſelf. And why all 
this? 
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this? Why then truly ſhe is in a Condition to loiter 
away the reſt of the Day in ſlaying of Hearts or Re- 
putations; either in imprudent Galantries with thoſe 
of our Sex, or impertinent Viſits with thoſe of her 
own, Here, though Idle in what concerns herſelf, ſhe 
becomes buſy enough in other People's Aﬀairs. As 
ſhe has no other Employment for her Time but Talk- 
ing, and has neither ſo much Virtue as to delight in 
talking good Things, nor ſo much Wit as to be able 
to ſay innocently diverting ones, ſhe mult of Neceſſity 
talk of others, cenſure and defame. This is indeed 
her only poignant Converſation. Gall is Sauce to all 
her Entertainments. Tis the poiſon of Aſps that is 
under her Lips, which gives Reliſh to her Diſcourſes. 
Theſe, Madam, are ſome of the Brood of Idleneſs; 
in order to avoid the Snare of which, regularly 
parcel out your Time, and allot a proper Province 
to every Part of it; but as ſmall a one as you pleaſe 
to Viſiting and Diverſions, which engroſs the Whole 
of moſt of your Station and Sex. 


Of appearing often in PuBLic Places. 

2 UN G Ladies who have Beauty to boaſt, are 

deſirous of being ſeen and admired, and in 
order to that are induſtrious in frequenting public 
Aſſemblies, Play-houſes, and the Park; but remem- 
ber, Madam, that a Beauty concealed is more 
eſteemed and purſued than one who is every Day 
expos'd to the Sight of the whole World. You 
know the Italian Device, Madam, for a Roſe newly 
blown; Quanco men fi monſtra tanto e piu bella, The more 


ſhe's 
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ſhe's ſhewn the leſs ſhe's fair. But what ſhocks me 


moſt of all is to ſee young Perſons of your Sex and 

Condition appear, as tis at preſent the Faſhion for 
them to do, at public Spectacles of Terror and Bar- 
barity, ſuch as Executions, . Prize-fightings, &c. 
which betrays the moſt unaccountable Depravity 
both of Taſte and 'Temper, and is a flagrant Mark 
of a cruel Diſpoſition and petrified Heart. 


Of Houswirrvy. 


O U may think it, perhaps, a low Part of In- 
ſtruction to adviſe you any Thing with regard 
to Family Tranſactions. No matter, Madam, tis 
a neceſſary one. While you are thus young then, 
and under your Mother's Directions, endeavour to 
make 5 Miſtreſs of every Thing proper in 


that Reſpect. by which you may eaſe her, as well as 
inform b Look round you, and obſerve if the 


various Domeſtics diſcharge their reſpective Duties; 
but at the ſame Time lay it down for a Maxim, never 
to treat them in an imperious Manner, or with an. 
Air of Contempt, which will only procure you Hate 
from them inſtead of Submiſſion and Reſpect. When 
they do well, obtain Rewards and Encouragements 
for them; when the contrary, inform them of it, and 
reprove them with Mildneſs; if that won't do, you 
may proceed to Threats; but never be the Cauſe of 
their Diſmiſſion, unle(s all gentler Methods fail. You. 
ſhould not think it beneath you neither to be. ac- 
| quainted with \Weights, Meaſures, and the Value of 
0 every Thing neceſſary in a Houle; when you come to 
1 be 
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be Miſtreſs of a Family yourſelf, Madam, you'll 
find this Knowledge, which may now look trifling 
to you, a very conſiderable Treaſure. 


727727 Kd R DAD 


Of FRUGALITY and COVETOUSNESS. 


[ N the Concerns of Fortune, as well as Life, Mul- 
titudes are brought into bad Circumſlances from 
trifling Neglects, rather than from any great Mil- 
conduct in material Affairs. People are too apt to 
think lightly of ſmall Sums, till the Denciency in the 
greater Article ſhews em their Miſtake, not conſider- 
ing that Pounds are madeup of Shillings and Pence. 
Beſides, Madam, I would have you reflect, that thoſe 
who live at an unlimited Expence generally become 
che Subjects of public Rallery ; whilſt the very Per- 
ſons, who reaped the Fruits of their Extravagance, 
are the firſt to join in the Laugh againſt them, But, 
at the ſame Time, be extremely cautious not to fall 
into the oppoſite Error of Nearneſs and Avarice, This 
is the moſt mean and odious of all Diſpoſitions. 
No, Madam, judge as nicely as you can how far is 
ſuitable to your Income and Station, and if you mull 
be guilty of ſome Exceſles in this Article of Expence, 
I had rather it were on the Side of Liberality, than 
on the contrary. Fools have always an Ambition 
of imitating thoſe in their Way of Living, who 
are more wealtlty and better able than themſelves, 
and ſo reckon every Thing neceſſary that ſuch have; 
whilſt People of Senſe judge for themſelves, and 
proceed agreeably to what they know of themſelves, 
by which Means they are always able to ſupport 


their own Condition, without having Occaſion for 
the Aſſiſtance of others, 


of 
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FF 
Of te LEARNING proper vn La Dv. 
| is not neceſſary for a young Lady to be a 
Scholar, but yet a Knowledge of ſome of the 
foreign Languages in vogue, ſuch as French and 
Italian, as well as a thorough Skill in her own, is 
highly requiſite, Writing a good Hand likewiſe, 


together with Arithmetic, or calling Accounts, as it 


is called, are very neceſlary Accompliſhments; for 
however Mechanic the latter may be thought by 
your falſe Pretenders to Politeneſs, it is of great 
Service in preſerving you from being obliged to rely 
on other People, who may either impole on you, 
or at beſt be impoſed on themlelves. Writing a good 
Hand too, aud even ſpelling well, are held in con- 
tempt by thele People of Taſte, which made one of 
our Poets very juſtly, as well as fatirically, remark 
upon reading a Superſcription of a Letter, where 
was the Reverſe of both the abovementioned Parti- 
culars, That it came from a Perſon of great Quality, or 
No Quality at all. 


CAC OECD Der 
Of LETTER-WRITIN G. 


HERE is not a more improving, as well as 

more agreeable Entertainment, Madam, than 
that of Writing Letters. 'They are Emanations of 
ourſelves, by which we do, as it were, talk and act 
in ſeveral Places at a Time. Beſides, they are of 
the utmoſt Advantage in our Intercourſe with the 
World; a Letter, well wrote, is frequently of great 
Aſſiſtance in Matters of the higheſt Importance to 
us, as it is a known Thing that there are many who 


can 
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can write with more Eloquence and force than they 
can ſpeak. his is a great Means of keeping up 
ſerviceable Friendſhips, rectifying many Miſappre- 
henſions, and appeaſing little Relentments and Diſ- 
contents. It is likewiſe an agreeable Way of em- 
ploying your Genius and Wit, and makes pure and 
elegant Expreſſions familiar to you, eſpecially when 
you correſpond with ſuch as are polite themſelves, 
There is as great a Variety of Rules for Writing 
well, as for Talking well ; the Ignorance of moſt of 
your Sex, therefore, in this Science, who generally 
are guilty of as many Faults as they pen Words, 
ariſes from their not caring to be at the Pains re- 
quired to excel in it. Not but this Talent of Letter- 
writing may be turned to leveral idle and pernicious 
Purpoſes, by looſe and unguarded Minds; however 
that is no more than every excellent Acquirement is 
obnoxious to, and is therefore no Objection to it in 
general: Only obſerve theſe few ſhort Rules in the 
Practice of it, never, unleſs upon ſome ſingular 
Emergency which may warrant it, to write to any 
one but of your own Sex, nor to any but of ſuch a 
Quality and Reputation as that your Correſpon— 
dence with them may bring no Reflexion on your- 
ſelf, nor to any one whomſoever, without the Permiſ- 
hon of thole under whoſe Juriſdidion you may be, 
and before whom you may ſafely lay the Whole of 


your Correſpondence. 
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Of the Choice and Entertainment of B o O s. 


S to the Choice of your Books, Madam, it 
4 \ would be too tedious to be here particular in 


that Reſpect, neither have I any Occaſion, being al- 
ready 
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ready convinced of your Diſcernment and Delicacy 
in it. You are neither fond, I know, of Novels or 
Romances, becauſe you juſtly judge that both the 
Fictitious and the Marvellous leave falſe Notions 
and Images upon the Mind, which produce nothing 
either advantageous or ſolid. Moral Fables, and 
even Plays of the ſame Tendency, may have ſome- 
thing inſtructive, as well as pleaſing in them; as to 
the latter, a well wrote Tragedy raiſes in the Mind a 
conſcious Terror, or excites a generous Compaſſion; 
whilſt its Siſter, Comedy, like a witty Lecturer, both 
laughs and laſhes Vice and Folly out of Countenance: 
For the firſt read Shakgſpeary Otway, and Racine; and 
for the latter, I can recommend but few, except the 
celebrated Moltere, who is as preferable for his Chaſtity 
and Moral, as he is for his Wit and Humour, to the 
reſt of our modern Writers. As to Hiſtory, Madam, 
I think a competent Knowledge in that of your own 
Country, and of a few of her Neighbours, whom 
ſhe is more intimately concerned with, is quite ſuf- 
ficient for a young Lady ; not that there could be 
any Harm, at the ſame Time, in knowing that 
Achilles was a Grecian, Pompey a Roman, and the cele- 
brated Cleopatra no more than a crafty Gipſy. For 
Books in Divinity be directed by the moſt virtuous 
and rational of ſuch of your Friends as are engaged 
in that Profeſſion. Philoſophy, I think, Madam, is a 
Study without a Lady's Sphere ; and if you are either 
told or read enough of it to know that the Earth moves 
round the Sun, and not the Sun round the Earth ; 
that the Eclipſe of that Luminary is occaſioned by 
the Moon's Interpoſition between it and the Earth, 
and the Eclipſe of the Moon by the like Interpoſition 


of the Earth between it and the Sun; that the Flux and 
Reflux 
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Reflux of the Tide is owing to the Influence of that 
{ame Moon upon the Ocean ; that Thunder and 
Lightning are mere natural Cauſes, and that when it 
Hails there is no Fracture in the Skies, as the poor 
Pagans believe who conceive it to be made of Glaſs ; 
that if a Comet appears the World's not therefore 
at an End; and laſtly, that "Twelve o'Clock at 
Night is not Twelve o Clock at Noon, as you La- 
dies, by your Way of Life, feem at preſent to think. 
When your Reading in that Branch of Literature, 
I ſay, has gone as far as all this, Madam, tis full 
Time for you to put a ſtop to its farther Progreſs. 
There are two Particulars more, with regard. to 
Books, which I beg Leave to give you my Advice 
in; one of which is, to read through what Book 
you pleaſe upon one Subject, before you begin upon 
another, and not to load your Memory with a con- 
fuſed Maſs of different Ideas and Images, which will 
be the Cauſe of your retaining nothing as you 
ought, and of your being acquainted with Things 
only by Halves. 

Aſter all, Madam, the Diverſions of Reading, if 
they are well choſen, entertain and perfect at the 
ſame Time, and convey Wiſdom and Knowledge 
through Pleaſure. In converſing with Books we 
may chooſe our Company, and diſengage without 
Ceremony or Exception ; we need not undergo the 
Penance of a dull Story from a Coxcomb of Figure; 
but may ſhake off the Haughty, the Impertinent, and 
the Vain at pleaſure : Beſides, Authors, like you 
Ladies, generally dreſs when they make a Viſit. Re- 
{pe to themſelves makes them poliſh their Thoughts, 
and exert the Force of their Underſtandings niore 

| F than 
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than they would, or can do, in common Converſa- 
tion ; ſo that the Reader has, as it were, the Spirit 
and Eſſence in a narrow Compaſs. Books are a 
Guide in Youth, and an Entertainment for Age ; 
they relieve us under Solitude, and keep us from be- 
ing a Burden to ourſelves, help us to glide over the 
Rubs of Life, and lay our Cares and Diſappoint- 
ments aſleep ; and, in a Word, when well managed, 
aflord Direction, Diſcovery, and Support. 


Of DrEss. 


ROM the Choice of Books, which are the Dreſs 
of the Mind, I deſcend .to Clothes, which 
are the Ornaments of the Body ; and here, Madam, 
be always genteel without Affectation: It is a com- 
mon Saving, that fuch a one is as clean as a Bride, and 
indeed being ſo always is certainly a good Step to- 
wards becoming one; for there is nothing gives a 
Man a meaner Opinion of a Woman, than too much 
Careleſneſs and Negligence in this Reſpect: It is 
very commendable therefore in a young Lady, to 
diſtinguiſh herſelf in this Reſpect, provided neither 
Vanity or Exceſs appear in the Practice of it. Let 
Your Dreſs be always agreeable to your Condition, 
by exceeding that you'll only make yourſelf the Jeſt 
of your Equals, and the Scorn of your Superiors. 
Follow the Example of thoſe whoſe Conduct in this 
Particular 1s generally approved, and never make 
the Choice and Colour of a Silk, the Chaſing of an 
Equipage, the Water of a Brilliant, or any of thoſe 
exterior Ornaments which only glitter on the Senſes 


a Buſineſs of ſuch Importance as too many do. By 
this 
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this Means you will not only deliver yourſelf from 
an irkſome Piece of Slavery, but you'll be a Model 
likewiſe of Modeſty to thoſe who are deſirous to ex- 
tricate themſelves from the Extravagance of Faſhion. 
We frequently judge of Perſons by their Habit, and 
are ſeldom or ever miſtaken by ſo doing. Good-ſenſe, 
orthe Want of it, appears in every Thing we put on. 
For private Perſons to go pompous, either in Equi- 
page or Clothes, is but a vain-glorious Publication 
of their Grandeur, a filent Triumphing over the In- 
feriority of others, and proclaiming themſelves to 
be Some-body ; whereas a modeſt Perſon would think 
it more agreeable to conceal, than to make a needleſs 
Oſtentation of his Wealth. Would it not look odd 
for a Soldier to give in a Hiſtory of his Valour in 
Converſation ? Or for a Man of Learning to make 
Harangues upon his own Parts and Performances, and 
tell the Company how ignorant they are in reſpect of 


him? And the Caſe here is juſt the ſame. Believe me, 
Fair Lady, true Politeneſs does not conſiſt in being 


carried about in gilt Cars, trickt out in foreign Gew- 


gaws, and eſcorted by a Troop of burniſhed Slaves. 
An Ape, in theſe Reſpects, may be as polite as an Em- 


peror. People, who are diſtinguiſhed by Fopperies 
of this Kind, ſhew they are conſcious of having 
little other Worth, and that the greateſt Part of their 
Gentility is owing to their Wardrobe. Having no- 
thing to recommend them to the Eſteem of the Judi- 
cious, they are contented to take up with the Cere- 
mony of the Ignorant, and, with a little Pageantry 
and Glare, draw the gazing unthinking Vulgar to 
admire them. However, Madam, notwithſtanding 


what I have here ſaid againſt the Luxury of Dreſs. 
which 
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which is carried to ſuch a criminal Height amongſt 
us at preſent, ſome Grains of Allowance muſt be 
made to young Ladies of your Fortune and Diſtinc- 


tion: A well-choſen Dreſs may carry a Gracefulnels 


with it, and ſhew a Delicacy and Exactneſs of Fancy 
in the Wearer, As to the reigning Mode I ſhould 
choole, were I in your Place, Madam, neither to lead 
nor to lag in it, provided it were modeſt and decent, 
much lels to run into the contrary Extreme, and 
make mylelf fingular by being out of it. 

I ſhall take up no more of your valuable Time, 
Fair Lady, upon this Head, than to make it my car- 
neſt Requelt to you, to take every Opportunity of en- 
couraging and recommending the Products and Manu- 
factories of your native Country, and baniſhing all the 
Tinſel of foreign Incroachers. Such an Example as 
yours will create a general Emulation, and the fir/t in 
Faſhion then, as the Poet ſays, will be the moſt polite. 


Hot o+Ho+opoo po obo Ko ko 
Of Beraviouk af TABLE. 


AVING thus, Madam; gone with you thro 

the Ceremonies of the Dreſſing- Room, give me 
Leave to ſee you in the next Place ſeated at Table, 
where there are à great many Rules and Decorums 
to be obſerved. The Head, Arms, and Eyes ought 
to maintain their ſeveral Poſts, ſo that a Grace and 
Symmetry may flow from the whole Body. It is 
very unbecoming ina young Lady to look round and 
examine the ſeveral Diſhes, or to talk of what ſhe ei- 
ther likes or diſlikes. Young Perſons of your Sex 
are always ſtrictly remarked at Table, and from their 
Behaviour there a Judgment is formed of their Edu- 
cation 
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cation and Conduct. Above all Things never in- 
dulge in high Diſhes, rich Sauces, or ſtrong Liquors 
of any Kind, which only ſerve to overcharge the 
Body with noxious Humours, and impair the Vi- 
gour and Vivacity of the Mind, and are equally Focs 
both to good Health and good Senſe, "Thereis one Er- 
ror more, Madam, which I beg Leave to caution you 
againſt under this Article, which is the Aſfectation of a 
nice and refined Palate. This betrays Whim and Ca- 
price, and is a falſe Delicacy ariſing from the Vanity of 
being diſtinguiſhed from other People. It is an Indil- 
cretion which your Sex are extremely liable to, and yet 
is a Diſeaſe they might eaſily cure themſelves of, it be- 
ing ſeated only in the Imagination. One pretends an 
invincibleAverſion to ſuch a Diſh; another can't ſee 
a Cat or a Mouſe but they muſt preſently be in a Fit; 
Things which have nothing at all offenſive in them, 
but what 1s created by their fantaſtical Humour. 


Of Behaviour at ASSEMBLIES, Or ERAS, and 


PLAYS. 


IVINNER being over, and the weighty Buſineſs 


of the Tea-Table gone through, do me the 
Honour, Madam, to let me gallant you to the Af- 
ſembly, Opera, Play, or ſome other of the public 
Diverſions; where, not to compliment mylelf, I 
would requeſt you never to be ſeen but in the beſt of 
Company, and when you are invited by Perſons 
whom it would be IIl- manners to refuſe. Your Buſi- 
neſs in going to an Aſſembly is to accompany your 
Friends, meet your Acquaintance, obſerve how others 
dance, and dance as well as you can yourſelf; how- 


ever, 


always appear to be your governing Principles. 
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ever, as it may give Occaſion to Interviews and Ad- 
dreſſes of a more particular Nature, you ought to 
carry a great deal of Precaution along with you, and 
arm yourſelf with all your Wiſdom and Diſcretion. 

When you are at a Play I wou'd not have you fancy 
that, becauſe you are in a Place where People go only 
for Diverſion, you may be under leſs Reſtraint than 
any where elſe; not that I am againſt your appear- 
ing pleaſed and diverted at ſeeing the Vices and Fol- 
lies of Mankind well yepreſented, and wittily ridi- 
culed in a good Comedy; for it would be abſurd and 
conceited in you to aſſume an Air of Gravity and Re- 
ſerve, whilſtevery Body elſe was laughing round you; 
but only take Care to remember the Part you ought to 
perform yourſelf ; indulge a lively Mirth for a While 
if you pleaſe, but without Clamour or Extravagance, 
taking Care at the ſame Time that Purity and Modeſty 


Of GAMu INC. 


LAV. Madam, is ſo neceſſary a faſhionable Ac- 
compliſhment, that though we can't practiſe it 
without the Loſs either of our Time or our Money, 
yet tis neceſſary to give into it under proper Regu- 
lations ; you might elſe be as well out of the World. 
When you are obliged, therefore, to be engaged m 
this Manner, preſerve yourſelf free from all Paſſion, 
as well as Exceſs. You need not be told that we 
always judge of the Temper of a Perſon from what 
we ſee of it at Play : A Perſon naturally covetous or 
1 upon the leaſt Loſs betrays himſelf; Na- 


ture 
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ture immediately peeps through the Veil, and the 
Tongue reveals the real Motions of the Heart, Re- 
ſolve with yourſelf for this Reaſon, never to play 
deep, to prevent your being in the leaſt affected by 
what you may either loſe or win, or in ſpite of any 
Contradiction of Luck, as it is call'd, your laying 
aſide that Harmony and Evenneſs of 'Temper which 


you are ſo remarkable for, Madam, upon all other 
_ Occaſions. 


4% Of S£:LeE-ConveRsaATION. 
AVING thus, Madam, attended you thro' all 
the public Places, and made one with you in 
every Company or Party you can be ſuppoſed ever 
to be engaged in, I think it Time to retire, and leave 
you. Learn, Madam, to endure being alone, and to 
converſe with yourſelf ; in order to ſucceed in which 
you have nothing to do, but to furniſh yourſelf with 
virtuous and laudable Employment. Idle Perſons 
and Fools are obliged to have perpetual Recourſe 
to other People for Converſation, becauſe they can't 
be in any Company ſo bad as their own. 


Of Goop-NaturEand CHARITY. 
1 Have but one more Word to ſay to you, Madam, 

which is upon the Subject of Benevolence and 
Charity, Qualities which lay claim to the higheſt 
Eſteem, though, to the Scandal of Human Nature, 
and the Misfortune of the World, they meet with 
the leaſt, Good - nature, Sweet Lady, will reflect a 


Luſtre on every other Perfection you are Miſtreſs of, 
| | and 
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and caſt any little Foible you may be ſubject to into 
Shade. This is the moſt amiable and enchanting - 
Diſpoſition a young Lady can poſſibly be poſſeſſed of, 
an Ornament of Grace upon her Head, and a Chain about 
her Neck. Pity, Compaſſion and Benevolence, with 
all the Claſs of the tender and more refined Paſſions, 
ſeem to be the peculiar Property of the Fair, and 
would make one think they were appointed Stewards 
and Almoners for Heaven to diſpenſe the Bleſſings 
of its Providence to, the Creation. The Exerciſe of 
Humanity 1s a fair Indication of a truly poliſhed 
and dignified Mind, and is the moſt ſhining Privi- 
lege and Diſtinction of Fortune and Grandeur. 
Birth, Riches, and Health, and all the other Advan- 
tages you enjoy, in Excluſion of Millions below 
you, would loſe half their Splendor and Value, if 
not turned to ſuccour, redreſs, and reform. But I 
am growing too ſerious, and you'll fancy preſently, 
Madam. that I have tranſported you at once from 
the Play-houſe to Church. 
I have thus, Fair Lady, made a Trial myſelf of the 
Goodneſs of your Nature by treſpaſling ſo long up- 
on it, and obliging you, which is the moſt irkſome 
of all irkſome Things, to fit for your Picture ; tho' 
indeed I have only given the Outlines at laſt, being 
quite unequal to the Taſk of finiſhing the Portrait. 
However I hope I have ſucceeded ſo far, as that 
others may be able to form from it a reaſonable 
Notion of true Politeneſs, and the ſeveral Devoirs 
of Life requiſite in a young Lady of your Condition, 
and become like you, Madam, 
Polite to Heaven, their Neighbour, and Themſelves. 
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